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Editorial Comment 
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Squeeze on Labor 


HATEVER the outcome of the current nego- 

tiations for a settlement in the long drawn- 
out steel strike—and as we go to press no general 
agreement has as yet been reached—it is abun- 
dantly clear that industry feels the time is 
propitious for a strike at organized labor. The 
disclosures of corruption in some unions, with 
the public revulsion which these revelations 
aroused, have dimmed the image of the unions 
as the champion of the worker sufficiently to 
facilitate the passage of such adverse legislation 
in Congress as the Landrum-Griffin bill. That 
big business is eager to exploit this climate to 
attack the trade-union movement as a whole is 
unfortunate but hardly surprising, particularly 
in view of the favorable trade winds blowing 
from the White House. Eisenhower’s sympathy 
for management and his concern for its free 
enterprise are hardly a secret. Since the Presi- 
dent is too sincere a patriot not to act in behalf 
of what he conceives to be the public interest, 
industry is not likely to miss the opportunities 


offered by the kindliest administration it has 


known since Hoover. In consequence, organized 
labor, whether the steel strike achieves some of 
its objectives or not, is under a greater threat 
than at any time since its emergence under the 


_ New Deal. 


The moment chosen by the President to 
intervene in the steel strike is instructive. If 
there was any justification for invoking the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the step should have been 
taken at the beginning of the dispute, not after 
more than three months had elapsed. The na- 
tional emergency came into existence the day 
the steel mills were closed and the economy of 
the country was thrown out of gear. But for 
over three months the Administration paid strict 
honor to free enterprise. Only when the stock- 
piles of the steel companies began to dwindle 
and collective bargaining might have become 
a reality with the pinch of necessity at both 
ends, did the President act. Up to this point the 


| major burden had fallen on the unemployed 


workers, A law which can be invoked in so 
arbitrary a fashion often degenerates into an 
instrument of partisan pressure. All the doubts 
expressed at the passage of the Taft-Hartley 


_ Act appear to be confirmed by its present use. 


| THE pusiicaTIon of the unprecedented profits 
of the steel companies gives the lie to their 


cry of “poor.” The companies’ slice of the 
economic cake has never been fatter than to-day 
despite the unions. The spokesmen of the steel 
workers as well as independent economists have 
demonstrated convincingly that an increase in 
wages could readily be absorbed without raising 
steel prices. It is interesting to note that even 
the steel companies do not all see eye to eye 
in their calculations. Kaiser Steel, for instance, 
has been reported to disagree substantially with 
the giants of the steel industry as to the cost per 
hour of the contract offered by the union, 
estimating the expense to management at 25% 
less than the mathematicians of Big Steel. 


[t 1s the paradox of our system that our natural 

wealth, advances in technology and automa- 
tion—all factors which make for greater pro- 
ductivity with less labor—do not of themselves 
confer more general well-being. Despite or be- 
cause of these blessings the fear of the worker 
for his job, his need to protect it, stems from 
the very character of our system. If private 
enterprise is to be preserved it cannot be un- 
trameled. The demand of organized labor for 
safeguards of the right to work cannot be dis- 
missed by management merely as a device to 
protect waste and inefficiency. The true national 
emergency will come the day when we despair 
of reconciling these conflicting yet basic claims. 

We will not meet the challenge of Soviet 
Russia or ensure the existence of our political and 
economic forms by turning back the clock. 
Individual unions may have been guilty of 
abuses but organized labor and the principle 
of true collective bargaining are among the 
chief guarantees of economic balance in our 
system. This does not mean that our economy 
must be periodically paralyzed by large-scale 
work stoppages which affect the country as a 
whole. No complex society can afford such 
anarchy. In such a crisis the Government has 
a responsibility to the country which it dares 
not ignore. The responsibility is not met by let- 
ting the situation deteriorate to the point where 
intervention favors one side and so imperils 
the chance for equitable arbitration. 





The results of the Israeli elections have 
arrived just as we go to press. An extend- 
ed analysis of the Mapai victory will 
appear in the forthcoming issue. 
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The Israeli Army: The Human Factor 


(Part I) 
by Amitai Etzioni 


T= IsRAELI ARMY is considered by experts as 

well as by the man in the street as a most 
effective and victorious army. Politicians con- 
sider it the strongest and most stable army in 
the Middle East. Generals come to study its 
techniques. Books are written on each major 
campaign. The Sinai battle is already a stand- 
ard case-study in many military academies. The 
public, together with a goodly number of secret 
agents from a large number of countries, tries 
to answer one question: what makes this army 
so successful? Obviously such a phenomenon 
cannot be explained by one magic factor. The 
weakness of the Arabs, the loyal help of 
American Jewry, the very significant friendship 
with France and other explanations play an im- 
portant role. But on the day of battle one 
factor looms larger than all the others, and it 
makes the difference between victory and dis- 
aster: this is the human element. 

What makes the human element of Israel’s 
Defense Forces (the official name of Israel’s 
armed forces) so superior? Experts have given 
training techniques a good part of the credit. 
But would these techniques be as effective if 
transferred to other armies? Could the Arabs, 
for instance, improve their armies immensely 
by copying the Israeli training manual? The 
training techniques, like all other processes of 
education, are tied in with certain social struc- 
tures and values. Perhaps the techniques are 
only the manifest top of the iceberg supported 
by a massive but hidden base which is somewhat 
difficult to see and almost impossible to transfer. 


JHE IsRaELI army can be understood only 

against the background of the Israeli society 
of which it is an integral part. Unlike the French 
Foreign Legion, the German Prussians and the 
English armed aristocracy, the Israeli army— 
men and officers—is not a caste, separate from 
the main body of society by boundaries of class, 
prestige symbols and location. It is a popular 
army in the fullest sense of the term. Soldiers 


Dr. Amitai Etzioni is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Columbia University. He is the author of a book (in 
Hebrew) of his experiences in the Palmach. 

The next installment of this study will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. The study has been approved for publication 
by the military attaché in Washington. 
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are recruited from every stratum in approxi. 
mate proportion to the distribution of citizen 
and an elaborate system of reserve service make 
every civilian “‘a soldier on eleven months leaye” 
as the Israeli saying goes. It is a nation in arm, 

There is a comprehensive continuity between 
the nature and values of the Israeli society an 
its military branch. The nation has a stron 
interest in and emotional commitment to th 
army and the army has strong structural tig 
to the nation. The national interest in a strong 
army is too obvious to necessitate discussion 
here. But the emotional commitment cannot k 
simply explained by the constant threat to | 
rael’s security. The pride with which even 
Israeli, with the exception of a few isolated in. 
tellectuals, watches each muscle flexion of th 
army derives from a basic idea which dominats 
the Zionist tradition and Israel’s idology, name. 
ly, the idea of “normalization.” 

The Jewish community in the Diaspora is 
seen by the Zionists as an incomplete society, : 
community which depends on external source 
for the fulfillment of some of its most elemen- 
tary functions. Normalization means striving 
to build a balanced society, in which all bas 
functions are carried out and regulated by the 
Jewish community. Hence arises the stron 
emphasis on the value of work, especially agr- 
cultural work, and hence the admiration fo 
Jewish military might. 

Another aspect of normalization is the change 
from the powerless and defenseless ghetto Jew 
to the “normal” Israeli who can strike back 
The young Israelis hate in a very personal ant 
aggressive way Jewish history. They are ashamed 
of it. With few exceptions (Moses killing tht 
Egyptians, the heroic fight of the Warsaw Ghet 
to) it is seen as a series of humiliating event 
where the Jews were murdered like ‘“‘sheep fot 
slaughter” as Bialik put it. The Israelis are joy- 
ful at being able to change this into a ‘normal’ 
state. This explains a quite positive approach) 
to power, and something close to admiration for 
arms and military exercises. 

There is no tradition and no cultural suppor 
for desertion or avoidance of military service 
Deserters are not made into heroes of novels 0 
movies. It is natural to serve one’s count) 
against one’s enemy. The Israeli feels that bij 
fighting for his country against his enemy, bt} 
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thereby mitigates to some degree his shame at 
Jewish history. 

But there is more to the emotional commit- 
ment to the army. The Israeli society is one of 
the most heterogeneous societies known to socio- 
logists. A country with half of its citizens immi- 

ants from seventy countries, with many po- 
litical, ideological and religious cleavages, has 
only a few values and only a few foci of identi- 
fication shared by all. The Israeli Defense Forces 
are a very important source of integration for 
the young society not only because members of 
all groups meet each other and become intimately 
squainted in it, but also because members of 
all strata are strongly and emotionally committed 
to the same army. 


OREOVER, sociologists have often pointed out 
that people who have lost contact with 
their society and its main values in periods of 
change and stress, people who have lost their 
social anchorage because their communal groups 
have been disintegrated in the process of immi- 
gration, for example, tend to identify with 
power symbols. This is one of the reasons why 
totalitarian movements are relatively successful 
in such marginal groups. In Israel, because of 
the processes of mass immigration and the slow- 
ness of social integration of immigrants into 
society, this marginal sector is rather large. But 
it is exactly this sector which is most strongly 
committed to the army, turning out for every 
military demonstration and supporting the po- 
litical parties which favor strong-hand foreign 
politics. Through the armed forces they find 
a way to share in the values of the society and 
the army finds another source of highly loyal 
and enthusiastic support. 
Thus, the army is loved and adored, admired 
and supported, out of necessity as well as a deep 
emotional identification shared by old Zionists 
and new immigrants. A soldier on vacation 
is not viewed as a loafer who found himself a 


ame) soft job and is wasting the taxpayer’s money. 
g tht! He is followed with proud eyes. He may use 
shet-| public facilities before any civilian. For in- 
venti! stance, if he takes his date home after a movie 
> for} in Tel Aviv, he may enter the bus before any 
‘joy| other citizen. Ben-Gurion, having a good un- 





mal’| derstanding of the public, will come to the 


‘oach| 


Knesset (Parliament) in military uniform if 


1 for) necessary, rather than visit the troops in a 


port | 
Vice. 
Is of 


civilian dress. The only medal or tag he is ever 
known to have worn is the olive leaf supplied 
by the army’s officer-school to its graduates. 
The same symbol cast in gold is awarded by the 
Government to Israel’s dearest friends and most 
distinguished guests. Perhaps the strongest ex- 


, ht Pression of the nation’s feeling toward the armed 
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forces comes out clearly on the one real na- 
tional holiday, Independence Day, which each 
year becomes more and more focused around 
military demonstrations. 

The army, which is so loved and cherished, 
is much closer to its popular base than any other 
modern army. First of all, there is truly uni- 
versal recruitment. While many countries theo- 
retically have universal recruitment, Israel comes 
closer to realizing this than most of them. Israel 
recruits girls as well as boys. (The social signifi- 
cance of this will be discussed subsequently.) 
In many countries service can be delayed, par- 
celed out, or even avoided. Some such possi- 
bilities exist also in Israel; service may be de- 
layed until the completion of studies while some 
military training is given at the university, and 
some allowance for alternative service is made 
for religious people, mainly girls. But in gen- 
eral a boy or girl graduating from high school 
usually goes into service as naturally as he went 
to high school after grammar school. Older 
generations, who have completed their military 
service or have immigrated to Israel after the 
conscription age, are usually called to reserve 
service. 


AA sMa tt cadre of officers and technicians con- 

stitute the permanent army. The socio- 
logical significance of the cadre system which 
relies for the rank and file soldiers on boys and 
girls doing their service and on reservists, is that 
there is little ground for a military caste to 
develop. Even the relatively small group of 
permanent cadre has a flexible membership. 
While statistics are not available for publication, 
it is well known that there is a high rate of 
turnover in the higher ranks of the army. 
Officers shuttle frequently between government 
service and the army; leave for studies abroad 
or at the Hebrew University, or return tem- 
porarily or permanently to their kibbutzim. 
The average length of service of the five chiefs- 
of-staff has been about two years, after which 
all turned to important civil tasks. 

The army is young and so are its officers. Is- 
raeli officers and generals are known to be among 
the youngest in the world, which sometimes 
causes some slight embarrassment on the inter- 
national scene as when a fifty-five year old 
French general, for instance, must treat a 
thirty-two year old Israeli chief-of-staff as his 
superior in rank. But youth has many advan- 
tages. The absence of military tradition and 
a high degree of personal flexibility make for 
free communication and smooth contact with 
the civilians. The army and the nation support 
each other by mutual loyalty. 

Israel is a small country about the size of New 
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Jersey. This is an important factor in keeping 
the front and the home close together. A soldier 
on even a week-end leave can usually reach his 
home and his girl friend or wife. Few Israeli 
soldiers fail to return home for as long as three 
months, even during the most critical periods 
of war. When I was in the Palmach (com- 
mando) in Jerusalem in 1948, I used to spend 
two week-ends a month in Upper Galilee. 

Since the army is always in the homeland 
and never overseas, there is little opportunity 
for a separate culture to develop. The typical 
obsession of soldiers in all armies is that their 
wives are betraying them and that their home 
has been ruined by enemy bombing while they 
are thousands of miles away and do not know 
about it. While some such fears exist in the 
Israeli army, they are much less significant be- 
cause of contact and communication with home 
and the home-town. 

Soldiers are often depicted in war novels as 
sexually starved and aggressive. This creates a 
cultural pattern of certain expectations from a 
soldier on leave in the big city, which are re- 
inforced by the soldier’s buddies, girl friends 
and civilians. The pin-up girl in the driver’s 
cabin or sergeant’s tent is one of the typical 
expressions of this mood. In the Israeli army 
few such pictures are found. There are usually 
a large enough number of girls in the unit to 
take away the feeling of sexual isolation. As 
the girls belong to the unit and move with it, 
the boy-girl relationship can take a stable form 
and conditions are less conducive to short-term, 
“explosive” relations. ‘The atmosphere is more 
of a co-educational school. Thus army life is 
much closer to civilian life than in many a 
country. 


THE MosT important source of continuity be- 

tween society and army is the youth move- 
ment culture. The army tradition is to a very 
large degree a youth movement tradition. This 
continuity expresses itself both in the typical 
ideology of the Israeli soldier and in the social 
life and structures of the army. 

Before this close relationship with the youth 
movements is spelled out, a word of warning is 
due. The Israeli army, like all large social or- 
ganizations, is heterogeneous. For most Yemen- 
ites the army is the first experience of a modern 
life and the first intimate contact with modern 
Israel. There are students hating every minute 
of it because it interferes with their studies. 
Some young, ambitious officers see it as a career 
and no more. The list could easily be continued. 
But there is a dominant pattern which governs 
this great variety of people. The pattern is re- 
inforced by the higher echelons and supported 
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by such elite units as the paratroopers, the Nghj 
and others. Most soldiers tend to accept some 
of it or at least respect it even if they do ny 
share it. Our discussion will focus on this py. 
tern and only later will some variations, espe. 
cially with regard to the new immigrants, }, 
brought up. 

The norm is collective service, i.e., servic 
to the collective, usually to the nation. Whi 
this is generally the ideology of armies, the 
are important differences in the acceptance ¢ 
such an ideology. It seems that soldiers why 
are members of Western societies, where ind, 
vidualist values dominate, find it difficult 
switch to a collective commitment when rp. 
cruited. A. Shils and M. Janowitz have show 
that German soldiers under Hitler had litt 
knowledge of, interest in, or commitment to th 
war goals, or to the Nazi ideology. S. Stouffy 
and his colleagues showed that American soldier 
had little normative commitment in the wx 
While these findings can be explained to som 
degree by the general reluctance of comb 
soldiers to express stereotyped ideals, it seem 
that there is some truth in a general lack oj 
normative investment of Western soldiers in wa 
resulting from civilian values of personal succes! 

The Israeli society was to a large degree ct: 
ated by pioneers and a pioneering spirit with 
an ideology of service. From the first days thy 
took the form of pioneering work in agricultur 
and armed pioneers. In the last decade there hw 
been a considerable weakening of the pioneerin 
spirit and an increase of personal success value 
But the pioneering values still dominate larg 
sectors of Israeli society, especially the schook 
most of the youth movements and the kib- 
butzim. 
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[sRAELI youth movements are so different from 

their American counterparts that a short di 
cussion of their special nature is needed. Firs 
of all, they are much stronger and more im 
portant socially and psychologically speakin 
than American youth movements. An activ 
member of an Israeli youth movement wi 
spend Friday night, a good part of Saturda) cially 
and at least two other evenings a week in th’ ton) 
youth movement center. The youth movement) tp, gi; 
carry out many of the extra-curricular acti) tion 5 
ties sponsored by schools in the United State) 19,4) 
They are highly independent in organizatidl ¢...:. 
and spirit and cannot be viewed as an afte) j,i ¢ 
noon extension of the school. Their centel of 4. 
are usually not in the schoolyard. The relatio®) }...4); 
of youth leaders (often kibbutz members) "| the fe. 
the teachers and school principals varies fro} 
limited and antagonistic co-operation to opéy 
hostility. Members of the movements usuall 
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© Nabd lave a much stronger commitment to the youth 
Pt som der than to their teacher. 
. “f The youth movement is from the socio- 
S pat. psychological point of view an ideal structure 
‘| for indoctrination. The high peer group soli- 
darity builds the identification with, and com- 
mitment to, collective values. This is transferred 
from the group to the nation through the ideo- 
logical education supplied by the youth leader- 
| ship. The youth leader, usually only two to five 
years older than his followers, is a highly elec- 
tive indoctrinator. ‘The fact that he himself 
Tis in the service of the nation (as a kibbutz 
member and/or by the very fact that he is a 
| low paid hard-working youth leader) gives him 
d lite often a real charismatic power over the mem- 
to thp Pets: ' 
Most youth movements educate their mem- 
bers to become pioneers by joining a kibbutz. 
| Some make “realization (of the ideal) in the 
| kibbutz” a mandatory requirement for their 
1 | members. All youth movements advocate na- 
| tional service in some form, denouncing an in- 
| dividualistic life and values. Becoming a mer- 
| chant, lawyer or industrialist is considered a 
| threefold sin. It means neglecting the nation’s 
| welfare, becoming a bourgeois (many youth 
movements have some socialist commitments) , 
and bringing the Galut (Diaspora) to Israel. 
Some of the graduates of this intensive educa- 
tion try kibbutz life as the highest form of 
service. But most members either do not stay 
value i2 the kibbutz long or stay away to begin with. 
larg But this should not be understood to mean that 
shook} the youth movement indoctrination has failed 
» fib, completely. Even today, many young Israelis 
feel guilty when they are not in the service of 
the nation. This is the motivation which makes 
many Israelis seek ‘‘collectivist” callings such 
as teachers, nurses and officers. The graduates 
Fins of the youth movement have a strong need to 
© im Ive Many of the officers of the permanent 
aking staff of the Israeli army are ex-members of 
vets Pioneering youth movements and ex-kibbutz 
al members. Many of the non-commissioned of - 
fiers and a good number of the soldiers—espe- 
cially in the elite corps—have such an educa- 
tional background, which reinforces the service 
tradition and ideology. Thus the usual aliena- 
tion between enlisted men and the ideal of na- 
tional service is much more limited in Israel. 
Service makes sense not only because the nation 
isin constant danger but also because the idea 
io : service has been internalized by the young 
) af Pe If he does not choose to join a kibbutz, 
fre least he can do is to serve his country by 
opet Is years of army service. Like any other per- 
wall 22, it military service the young Israeli may 
find his army years rather tedious at times. One 
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should not expect him to enjoy close-order drill 
or a fifty-mile forced march. But in general 
his activities as a soldier are meaningful for him; 
he wants to serve his nation and believes that 
what he is doing relates to this goal. 


[7 Is important to put the relationship between 

youth movement and army in the proper his- 
torical perspective. The strongest tie existed in 
the underground days when military activities 
were far from routine and their relationship 
to youth ideals was clear and direct. The pio- 
neering spirit was at the highest level. Training, 
like the youth movement activities previously 
experienced, was always voluntary and for many 
people a week-end or evening activity. The 
only permanent army of the underground days 
was the Palmach (literal translation: shock 
troops, i.e., commando). At least 80% of the 
members and almost all the officers were ex- 
members of pioneering youth movements, Units 
were usually stationed in kibbutzim and were 
trained in kibbutz life concurrently with mili- 
tary duties. The Palmach supplied many of 
the youth leaders. In those days, the youth 
movements and the “army” were closest, both 
from point of view of their organizational 
structure and ideology. 


When the Israeli Defense Forces developed 
and the various underground units were dis- 
solved, a struggle developed over the nature of 
the young army. While there were representa- 
tives of a large variety of military traditions, 
including Jews who had served in the Polish 
army, ex-officers of the Soviet army, some 
American officers and pilots and others, the 
two major groups of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers were either trained in the British 
tradition (especially in the Jewish Brigade) or 
were ex-members of the Palmach, Hagana and 
other underground units who had never served 
in a regular army. The two groups represented 
two quite different military traditions. The 
graduates of Palmach and other underground 
units represented the youth movement-military 
tradition of small, voluntary units, commanded 
by leaders close to their men. The British- 
trained Israeli represented the no-nonsense tra- 
dition of a well-established bureaucratic army, 
which believed in the King’s regulations, drill, 
and highly standardized battle-training. The 
conflict between the two traditions reached a 
crisis in 1948 when in a series of battles not far 
from Tel Aviv two army units, one organized 
according to one of the two traditions and the 
other according to the other tradition, failed 
to take a major stronghold of the enemy. Both 
sides used this as a “proof” of the inferiority 
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of the other side’s training and organization 
methods. 

The conflict was recorded in army folklore 
in the form of an exchange between Ben-Gurion 
and Yigal Allon (commander of the Palmach 
at the time). The exchange presumably took 
place after a Palmach unit failed to take the 
stronghold and an army unit organized accord- 
ing to the British tradition marched to the bat- 
tlefield. Said Ben-Gurion, “You see, Yigal, this 
is an organized army!” Said Yigal, a few hours 
later, when the remains of the smashed unit 
returned, “It’s organized all right... .” 


By the end of 1949 and during 1950 it seemed 
that the British tradition had won. The Palmach 
and other underground units were disintegrated. 
Many partisans of the Palmach tradition were 
discharged or resigned in disgust. Many under- 
ground practices were discontinued. The army 
became highly bureaucratized. British-training 
techniques were introduced, accompanied by a 
considerable amount of drill and_ polish. 
The training-branch of headquarters, an im- 
portant branch in periods when little battle ac- 
tivity occurs, became the stronghold of the 
British tradition. An ex-British sergeant be- 
came the commanding officer of this branch of 
service. In a relatively short period the Israeli 
army accumulated almost as much red tape as 
some of the oldest and most established armies. 


[N THoseE days the army found it difficult to 

recruit for permanent service the kind of per- 
son desired. Attempts were made to make an 
army career attractive by offering a considerable 
amount of privilege to officers in terms of food, 
clothes, and housing (at a time when the Israeli 
rationing system was at its height). While the 
number of people who expressed willingness to 
stay in service increased, some of them were not 
of the type the army needed as officers. There 
were doubts if they could lead the Israeli youth 
into battle and win. 

The period of bureaucratization, in retrospect, 
had its functions. Some of the underground 
practices, which were functional for a small, 
decentralized, voluntary army were not appro- 
priate for a large-scale army. Quartermaster 
systems built on intimate knowledge of the unit 
members and informal communication between 
the quartermaster officer and the commanding 
officer had to be changed. More paper work 
was mandatory. The need to train rapidly a 
large mass of new immigrants necessitated some 
revision of training methods. 

These highly justified changes had two kinds 
of by-products which perhaps were unavoid- 
able but which created widespread alienation. 
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First of all, bureaucratization was overdone, lh 
their enthusiastic efforts to make the army qy. 
ganized, the partisans of the British system jp. 
troduced some elements which were alien t 
the Israeli tradition and incompatible with |. 
rael’s special needs. Secondly, many of the yp. 
derground military leaders could not see th 
necessity of bureaucratization and felt that th 
intimate comradeship of the underground— 
source of the all-important esprit de corp;— 
was lost without justification. The conflict wz 
aggravated because some political conflicts anj 
personal animosities impinged on the clash le. 
tween the two military traditions. 

The appointment of Dayan as chief-of-staf 
marked the change to a more balanced period in 
which the Israeli army institutionalized a put. 
tern of its own, whereby structural condition; 
preserving a high esprit de corps were merge 
with more or less the right amount of bureau. 
cratic practices needed to maintain and mov 
a large-scale military force. The alienation kx. 
tween the youth movements and the army d: 
minished considerably. Dayan, the lad from 
Nahalal, a co-operative village, with a warm 
outgoing personality and a deep contempt for 
bureaucratic procedures became—more tha 
any other Israeli chief-of-staff—a hero of th 
Israeli youth. Dayan is known to have circum: 
vented the chain of command and to have taken 
over personally in the battlefield when thing 
went wrong. Privates like to recite the story 
about the private who was wronged, or believel 
he was a victim of injustice, and went to s 
Dayan. Dayan, who appreciated the “nervt’ 
of the “guy” and his ability to break throug 
the various obstacles to reach him, received him 
—the soldiers tell—for an interview. 


Every army has to determine what position i 

is going to take on the so-called “‘distanc 
issue.” What balance of impersonality shoul! 
an officer strike in his relationship to the met! 
(We shall discuss the special position taken bj| 
the Israeli Defense Forces subsequently.) Tht! 
relevant point here is that while the Palmac 
underground tradition minimized distance, anl 
the British tradition emphasized distance, th 
new Israeli tradition crystallized under Day) 
favored a moderate amount of personal leader! 
ship of the officers. The new merger of tht 
older traditions into the new pattern seems t! 
have been so successful that when Lascov tt: 
cently became chief-of-staff most officers dil 
not expect any major changes along this list) 
although Lascov was associated with the Britis 
tradition. In an interview with the press Lascoty 
explained the need for flexibility in a yout} 
army; he considered elaborate drill and polis 
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3s dangerous to the esprit de corps of the Israeli 
amy. Some of his lieutenants explained that 
lascov Was misunderstood; he actually never 
was in favor of drill, polish and highly routin- 
ized training. 

The army-youth movement reconciliation is 
reflected in the return of some of the ex-Pal- 
mach officers to active service and even more 
in the changed attitude to the Nahal (Fighting 
Pioneering Youth). The Nabhal is an integral 
unit of the army. Like the former Palmach 
it recruits most of its members in the form of 
organized groups of youth-movement mem- 
bers. Like the Palmach, it combines agricultural 
training in a kibbutz with military training and 
grvice. Like the Palmach, also, members of 
the Nahal who have completed their service are 
a major source of settlers in the defense settle- 
ments along the frontiers. One of the most 
famous of the Nahal strongholds is Nahal-Oz 
opposite Gaza. At the beginning the Nahal 
was viewed with some suspicion and dismay by 
the youth movements members who saw in it 
an artificial substitute for the disintegrated 
Palmach. As the Palmach was dominated by 
oficers with political affiliation to Abdut Ha- 
Avodah and the Nahal was established by Ma- 
pai members (we shall return to this problem 
later) the controversy over the nature and de- 
sirability of having a Nahal took on strong 
partisan overtones. 

Today the Nahal has outlived these suspicions 
and controversies. The Nahal has gained a high 
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LIVE in a kibbutz in Israel—a co-operative 

village where I find a better society than any 
other I have ever encountered. Now, I’m not 
trying to say that the kibbutz in ¢he ideal so- 
ciety. Even here perfection has not been reached. 
But, with all of its faults and contradictions, 
it offers a pleasant way of life where a man can 
live a satisfying and creative life with his neigh- 
bors. At least, this man can. I’m not saying 
that kibbutz life is for everyone. (In fact, 
there are a few people in the kibbutz whom the 
kibbutz could do without.) But it does for 
me. 

Then this American came. A bright young 
chap with college degrees and books—full of 


ideas. He was a socialist, he told us so himself, 
| and he wanted to study our society and see if it 
» teally could be considered a socialist society. So, 
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prestige among the units because of its outstand- 
ing performances in various fields. Nahal units, 
for instance, won several times the marching 
competitions which are conducted annually 
among the army units and represented Israel 
successfully in the international competition in 
the Netherlands. 

The new tradition, which grew from the 
merger of the Palmach-Hagana tradition and 
the British tradition, as well as from the func- 
tional needs of a modern army in a small coun- 
try, is highly compatible with the new Israel. 
Not only has the army changed, but the coun- 
try itself had changed. The service ideals have 
been somewhat weakened and the number of 
soldiers and officers with no youth-movement 
background has increased. ‘Thus, while the 
army still appeals to the service ideal of the 
youth, it tries not to depend on such motivation; 
it has institutionalized motivations and safe- 
guards which enable it to function with less 
idealistically oriented officers and rank-and-file. 
Those who see in the army a mission, a pioneer- 
ing service, are quickly absorbed into officers’ 
courses and elite corps. Others, who see in the 
army an opportunity to learn a profession or 
develop their skills—a more individualistic ori- 
entation—are very much in demand in the vari- 
ous technical schools and services. If the re- 
mainder see the army as no more than a require- 
ment which must be met, the army can absorb 
them without modifying its pattern as an army 
built basically on willingness to serve. 


Subway Socialism 


by Herbert Zvi Soifer 


he stayed with us a while, asked questions, gave 
us forms to fill out—all very scientific—and 
then he wrote a book. And it turned out that 
we weren’t socialists after all. He said so in his 
book. (We exist within a capitalistic society 
and, therefore, according to the canon of Marx, 
we are not socialists. ) 

Now, I’d like to ask that young American 
some questions. After all, what does he know 
about socialism? Sure, he’s read Karl Marx, 
everybody’s read Karl Marx—so what? While 
he was here he received all kinds of socialist 
literature from America. I know it was socialist 
literature, it said so right on the cover: ‘““Month- 
ly Review, An Independent Socialist Monthly;” 
“Dissent, A Quarterly of Socialist Opinion,” etc. 
“Who are these men?” I asked the American. 
“What do they know about socialism?” And 
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he explained it to me. One was a well-known 
novelist, another a leader of the American Social- 
ist Party, a third a university professor—in fact, 
most of them seemed to be university professors 
—and another was a union shop steward. I liked 
that. A union shop steward may really be a 
socialist. 

Not that I’m claiming the others aren’t social- 
ists. America is a free country and they’re en- 
titled to call themselves whatever they want to. 
But, how can a man live in a capitalist society, 
work in its economy, teach in its universities— 
possibly even own a few shares of a blue-chip 
stock—and then call himself a socialist? What 
makes him a socialist? That he reads Karl Marx! 
That he writes for a “socialist” magazine! Non- 
sense! After all, socialism has moved a long 
way since some very bourgeois gentlemen named 
Marx and Engel wrote beautiful theoretical 
books about it. (Like most political theories it 
hasn’t stood up too well in practice. But it is 
pleasant of an evening to sit and read the the- 
ories.) Today, much of the Afro-Asian world 
claims to be socialist and the Soviet world has 
a long-standing fondness for this word. In fact, 
there are so many people anxious to label them- 
selves socialist that a true socialist feels lost in 
the crowd. 

Aha, you exclaim, what makes you the true 
socialist? I'll tell you. It’s very simple. When 
you come right down to it, socialism is a way of 
doing. It means that a person lives his life with 
the conscious sense of co-operating with others 
to lead a non-exploitative life guided in the di- 
rection of social justice and equality. It’s that 
simple. In a kibbutz most people do just that. 
They live co-operatively, without wages or 
bosses, everyone—well, almost everyone—con- 
cerned with the welfare of his fellow kibbutz 
members and society at large. Most of the kib- 
butz buying is done through a central purchas- 
ing co-operative owned by all of the kibbutzim 
and much of what they buy is produced in other 
kibbutzim or co-operatives. Kibbutz selling is 
done through a central marketing co-operative 
and, again, much of its produce finds its way 
to other kibbutzim or consumer co-operatives. 
What could be more socialist? The kibbutz 
doesn’t exploit anybody—well, hardly anybody. 
(I know that there are hired workers in some 
kibbutzim. But imagine how dull kibbutz life 
would be if kibbutzim were perfect. This is 
one of the faults which has thus far resisted 
solution.) Most important, the kibbutz is a 
free agent, living this way of life by choice. 
Coercion, of any kind, is anathema to socialism. 
And, even though the kibbutz exists in a nation 
and world with capitalistic elements, it usually 
has contact with them only when it needs their 
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capital. But, after all, it’s pretty easy for » 
American socialist to find imperfections jp the 
kibbutz way of life. His socialism exists o, 
paper where things can be nice and neat an{ 
well-ordered; the kibbutzim live theirs wit) 
their lives. 


HIs doesn’t mean that everyone who think 
he’s a socialist should come running to th 
kibbutz. God forbid! (They have their shar 
of confused people already.) But the approach 
of the kibbutz, the approach of Practicing 
rather than preaching ideals, can be followed 
everywhere. What is needed is a new socialig 
concept, which I call “subway socialism.” | 
is time American socialism came out of the skie 
and down toearth. The term, subway socialism, 
came to me during a visit to New York City, 
There I was, standing on the Times Square Wes 
Side IRT uptown subway platform with a re. 
spected American socialist. A man who had 
read all of the great thinkers, not only Mary, 
but also Proudhon and Saint-Simon, Lenin and 
Sweezy. A man who writes wonderful idealistic 
prose. The express train came into the station 
Its doors opened. A small, elderly lady—a 
least twice my friend’s age—started through th 
door. She never made it. My socialist friend's 
right elbow hit her in the ribs as with his left 
hand he pushed me into the subway car ahead 
of himself. I was shocked! After all, what 
good are all kinds of marvelous abstract ideal 
if you can callously knock down old women 
on subway stations? It was at this moment 
that subway socialism was born. Socialism be- 
gins in the subway, I wanted to tell my friend. 
It consists in being a good, decent human being 
in your own daily dealings with others; on the 
street and in the subway, at work and at home 
The United States has been called a vicarious 
nation. A nation absorbed in a spectator cul- 
ture. I cannot help wondering if American 
socialism, such as exists, is not also a spectator | 
sport. True, there are a few people living s-| 
cialist lives, in such groups as the Catholic Work- | 
ers or such individuals as A. J. Muste, but the 
vast majority of American socialists—which % 
such a small minority on the American scene— 
seem content to lead capitalistic lives. They 
read socialistic literature and get the vicariou' | 
pleasure of feeling that they are radical, differ- 
ent from the world about them, because of theit 
reading habits. In fact, socialism in America 
seems to have a snob value—some socialists look- | 
ing down at the masses who fail to comprehend | 
the superior socialist ideas. 
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Our American visitor found » in ter 
members shockingly unread. There were al borho 
kinds of socialist theories and concepts the kib § work: 
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bytz members had never heard of. I guess they 
ue just too busy with the minutiae of living— 
and reading such books as “Lolita” and “Zorba 
the Greek” —to go in for the vicarious pleasure 
of reading abstract, other-worldly theories. 
(How many American socialists, I wonder, have 
rad Asoka Mehta’s “Studies in Asian Social- 
jm?” 

i don’t get me wrong. I think words are 
important. (Otherwise, I’d be a fool to write 
this.) Theories are important. They help us 
formulate ideals and give direction to our lives. 
But, unless they lead to action, words and the- 
ories are sterile, useless. Obviously, the idealistic 
prose my subway friend writes is meaningless to 
himself if he can push an old lady aside on a 
subway platform. 

There won’t be a socialist party in America, 
able to compete with the capitalist parties, until 
there is a good segment of people living socialist 
lives. After all, the way a person votes follows 
the way he lives; it doesn’t precede it. Only 
avery depressed person will vote to change his 
way of life for an untried new way. Before 
proceeding further, I'd like to quote a few 





hth sntences about socialism, which have always 
v1 tht! been particular favorites of mine. They are 
eo from a speech by Moshe Sharett, then Prime 
‘oa Minister of Israel, in 1955. 
we “Socialism and a socialist society are not a 
deal condition but a process, an endless process at 
smen| that, a social direction rather than a final goal. 
ment If socialism is a direction, what are its ob- 
1 bef  jectives? Greater equality, justice, freedom 
iend| for man to develop and enrich himself—not 
yeing} at the expense of others, but through coop- 
the} erative effort. The socialist society I envision 
ome} iS one that persists in solving each problem 
iow} that arises from the point of view of a genuine 
cul} socialist objective which at the same time 
ican} conforms to the needs of the whole society.” 
ator| I quote this largely for the phrase, “solving each 
-90-| problem from the point of view of a genuine 
ork-| socialist objective.” This applies to the individ- 
the| ual in the petty daily affairs of his life as much 
h is| as to the socialist nation in the major policies of 
e—| its government. I’m certain that Mr. Sharett 
hey| never pushed an old lady in the subway. 
OU | 
fer-| Tris 1s the crux of what I’m trying to say. 
helt Socialism doesn’t start with great big things, 
‘ici’ but is built up from the bottom through small 
ok- | deeds. A socialist, if he owns a small neighbor- 
nd _ hood store, never overcharges his customers. A 
| Socialist, when he changes his residence, thinks 
utZ | in terms of moving into an inter-racial neigh- 
: | borhood. A socialist, if he owns a factory, 


Works to convert it into a co-operative collec- 
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tively owned by all the workers. (The shop- 
keeper, of course, is working to convert his shop 
into a consumers’ co-operative, but that is an 
objective of longer range. Dealing honestly 
with his customers, and employees if any, is an 
immediate act.) A socialist knows his next- 
door neighbors and is ready to help them if they 
need any help. (This doesn’t mean he should 
be a busybody.) A socialist joins community 
efforts to form co-operative stores, kindergartens 
and parking lots. By his deeds he tries as much 
as possible to lead a socialist life; “solving each 
problem. . . .” By his example, the fact that 
such a life makes him happier—a socialist obvi- 
ously is someone who enjoys life and laughs a 
great deal because, while life itself is an exhila- 
rating experience, having a direction, working 
with others toward positive objectives with all 
the wonderfully hilarious defeats and triumphs 
a group can have—this should make the socialist 
happier than his directionless neighbor. (If the 
socialist isn’t happy, it’s probably just a case of 
bad digestion. Some of those theoretical articles 
are terrible to get down.) A socialist is a do-it- 
yourself man, or better yet, a do-it-with-your- 
neighbors man. And by his example, by the 
obvious joy he gets out of life, he causes other 
people to start imitating him. Eventually, 
building up from the bottom, you will get many 
socialists and form the basis of a socialist society. 
Socialism starts by one individual in his given 
situation acting in a socialist manner. If my 
friend had helped the old lady into the subway 
car and guided her to a seat, he would probably 
have made a convert to socialism at once. No, 
not the amazed old lady—himself. Because a 
socialist should be primarily concerned with 
himself, with his own deeds and actions, with 
being a good person. He should be his own 
convert. a 

There is an old American joke, about a hus- 
band and wife. The husband boasts to a friend 
that he makes the important decisions in his 
home. ‘“‘Yes,”’ he says, “I decide if Truman was 
a better president than Eisenhower, or whether 
or not nuclear explosions should be suspended, 
and so forth—while my wife decides how to 
educate the children, when to buy new furniture 
and so on.” In other words, the wife decides 
what is decidable for this couple. I think that 
it is time American socialists stopped worrying 
so much about the great issues and worked more 
on the decidable issues. Yes, it is important to 
worry about them if you can do something 
about them, such as Professor Mills has done by 
writing, “The Causes of World War III.” But, 
since under the crazy political system which 
misruns our world there is relatively little that 
most individuals can do about such major issues, 
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let them look to the minor issues that they can 
affect, that they can alter. As the small issues, 
on the community level, are altered in a socialist 
direction, they, in turn, will affect larger issues, 
changing these, until the major issues will fall 
under socialist influence. For example, in his 
book “The Sane Society” Erich Fromm expressed 
some excellent ideas, but, where are the socialists 
to start putting them into action and start cre- 


The Immigration of Professionals 
into Israel 


by Edwin Samuel 


| ba THE Diaspora, many Jewish mothers have 

traditionally wanted their brightest sons to 
become doctors or lawyers. As professionals, 
the sons would not become as rich as the most 
successful businessmen in the community, but 
they might achieve a social position as high or 
even higher. Being a professional put a premium 
on intellect. No heavy investment in plant or 
equipment was needed that might have to be 
abandoned if anti-Semitism rose to the point 
that emigration became inevitable. Being a pro- 
fessional thus offered both physical and social 
mobility. 

When immigration to Palestine developed un- 
der the Mandate, especially after the rise of 
Hitler in the 1930’s, there was consequently a 
surfeit of Jewish professionals among the new 
immigrants. As far as doctors were concerned, 
the Jewish Medical Association of Palestine per- 
suaded the Palestine Government actually to in- 
troduce an annual quota of new licenses to be 
granted. At the same time, there was a surfeit 
of small businessmen, and Tel Aviv rapidly ex- 
panded into a wilderness of shopkeepers. The 
few immigrants who went into industrial pro- 
duction were hampered by a shortage of capital, 
markets and skilled labor. Most “factories” were 
actually little more than glorified workshops. 

There was, however, a great lack of what the 
National Home needed most—agricultural set- 
tlers. Farming in the Diaspora had never been 
much of a Jewish profesison, except in isolated 
instances, such as Argentina. Even when Jewish 
farmers were discovered in Europe and were 
persuaded to move to Palestine—for example, 
from Transylvania—they were not a great suc- 


The Hon. Edwin Samuel, C.M.G., eldest son of Viscount 
Samuel, served in the British Colonial Service in Palestine 
for a number of years. 
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ating the sane society? Change in this world 
as for the infant—has to be made from the bot. 
tom, not from the top. How many people, ql 
upset over Little Rock and other discrimination 
issues in the South, know or are concerned aboy 
such matters in their own neighborhood, myl. 
tiple-dwelling, themselves? 

To sum up, a socialist is someone who is polite 
to old ladies in the subway. 


cess. They were far too conservative and, when 
they found that the harvest was in May instead 
of August, they adjusted themselves to the new 
agricultural rhythm with much difficulty. 
There were several reasons for this shortage 
of Jewish farmers in the Diaspora. First, Jew 
preferred the higher income to be obtained from 
industry, commerce, and the professions. Second- 
ly, they disliked the isolation of rural life com- 
pared with the cosiness of the city. Thirdly, 
in many countries, until the present century, 
Jews were legally debarred from land-owner- 
ship. Hence, the need for. Jewish farmers in 
Palestine had to be met largely by convertin; 
young urban men and women in the Diaspor 
into prospective peasants. Curiously enough, 
the more intelligent the new immigrant to Pales- 
tine, the better chalutz he proved to be. Youn; 
university students were among the best. I 
addition to intelligence, they usually possessed 
high idealism and the requisite physical strength 





for a life on the land. It was they who becam 
the backbone of the kibbutz movement of th| 
Mandatory period. Even some of the established 
professionals who arrived as immigrants in tht] 
1930’s and found themselves surplus to requift-| 
ments turned to agriculture for a livelihood- 
for example, the chicken farmers of Ramo 
Hashavim on the coastal plain. 

This, then, was the background for the & 
tablishment of hachsharah training farms all ovet 
Europe. Owing to the Mandatory Government! 
limitations on the issue of immigration certil- 
cates to manual laborers, prospective agricultur 
immigrants in the training camps had to wat! 
months, and even years, for their turn to go 
Palestine. The training camps turned unet) 


pectedly into a wonderful system of selection | 
The young men and women with greatest phys: q 
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ql strength, agricultural understanding, co- 
operative spirit, leadership and knowledge of 
Hebrew were those who were selected. Today, 
qith no limitation on the immigration of cha- 
lytzim to Israel, it is doubtful whether there is 
wfficient justification for training outside Israel 
rospective settlers on the land in Israel. Mrs. 
Golda Meir, Israel’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
found that most of the chalutz training farms 
that she visited on her recent tour of Latin 
America were underpopulated and of a low 
sandard. There are strong arguments for their 
liquidation and for all agricultural training to be 


transferred to Israel. The agricultural seasons, 


the climate, the crops and the whole atmosphere 
abroad are quite different from those that the 
young chalutz will face on his arrival in Israel. 


BUT THERE have been even more radical changes 
in the approach to agricultural settlement in 
Israel since the State was established eleven years 
ago. Before 1948, every new kibbutz or moshav 
ovdim was an outpost of the Jewish National 
Home. When the fighting broke out in 1947, 
the Jewish community, with few exceptions, 
held on to what it had in fact colonized. The 
Hebron and Nablus hills, now part of the 
Kingdom of Jordan, were just those areas where 
there had been no extensive Jewish colonization 
for lack of adequate land and water. Without 
copious supplies of water, it was impossible to 
develop irrigated farms on which alone Jews 
could live at a high enough subsistence level. 
The staking out of Jewish claims to the land 
of Palestine under the Mandate was no easy 
task. Difficulties were placed in the way of Jew- 
ish land purchase both by nationalist Arabs and, 
after the White Paper of 1939, by the Palestine 
Government. Up to 1948, most of Palestine’s 
food was, in any case, produced by the Arabs 
of Palestine; and it was generally cheaper than 
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that produced on Jewish farms. But, with the 
establishment of the State of Israel and the 
flight of hundreds of thousands of Arab peasants 
and their families, shortage of land ceased to 
be a problem. Israel has all the irrigable land 
it wants for food production: the limiting factor 
today is not land but water. Even so, Israel now 
produces nearly all the food it needs, with the 
exception of such staples as coffee and tea which 
cannot be grown successfully in the compara- 
tively cool, dry climate of Israel; and wheat, 
which can be grown so much more cheaply on 
the wide plains of the United States, Canada and 
Australia. Not only is Israel more or less self- 
sufficient today in food, but it even exports 
ood—for example, eggs by the hundred million 
a year. 

In this process of achieving agricultural self- 
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sufficiency, the center of gravity in Israel has 
moved away from the kibbutz to the less closely 
integrated moshav ovdim (workers’ co-operative 
village). The moshav ovdim has been found 
to be more suitable than the kibbutz for the 
majority of immigrants arriving from the back- 
ward countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa. At the same time, in order to reduce 
the expenditure of precious foreign exchange on 
agricultural raw materials for whole sectors of 
Israel’s industry, new industrial crops, such as 
tobacco, cotton, sugar beet and ground nuts, 
have been introduced. They are more easily 
produced by moshavey ovdim than by the kib- 
butz, with its carefully balanced mixed farming 
on which its social structure so largely depends. 
On top of all this, the Government of Israel is 
more and more turning away from agriculture 
to industry as the primary basis for colonization. 
First, industry gives a higher standard of living 
on the whole than agriculture to those engaged 
in it. Secondly, water is not a limiting factor. 
Thirdly, export possibilities are greater with 
the more varied products of industry. Fourthly, 
industry gives greater scope for Jewish intellect 
and inventiveness, especially where products 
are concerned that involve a small amount of 
raw material and a high degree of skill, such as 
diamond polishing for export to the United 
States, and the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
electronic apparatus and precision instruments. 
The development of export industries in Israel 
has, of course, given rise to new problems. One 
problem is the penetration of Israel’s exports 
into foreign markets in competition with the 
products of large scale mass production in the 
United States and elsewhere. This involves a 
widespread effort in Israel to increase industrial 
efficiency and thereby lower the cost of pro- 
duction. 

These recent developments in Israel have had 
two marked effects on the Jewish professional. 
First, it is no longer necessary to turn bright 
young students into peasants in order to establish 
new kibbutzim as a means of staking out claims 
to the land. Secondly, the rise of industry in 
Israel has itself increased the need for certain 
types of professionals—for example, mechanical, 
chemical and electrical engineers; industrial 
chemists and metallurgists; textile, rubber and 
ceramic technologists; economists and architects. 
In Israel today, the Jewish professional has come 
once more into his own. 


WHENCcE does Israel get its professionals today? 

Some are trained in Israel itself. Of those 
trained outside Israel, some are sabras who go 
abroad for their professional training; others 
are born outside Israel, receive their professional 
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education abroad and immigrate later to Israel. 
Israel now has five universities and university 
colleges, with approximately the following num- 
bers of students: 
The Hebrew University at 


Jerusalem 5,000 
The Technion at Haifa 3,000 
The Tel Aviv University 1,500 
The Bar Ilan University at 

Bnei Brak 500 
The Weizmann Institute of 

Science at Rehovot 40 


post-graduate students. 
This makes a total of some 10,000 students in 
training. Allowing for those who fall by the 
wayside, the number of graduates is about 2,000 
a year. There are, of course, many others who 
graduate at a lower level from training colleges 
for teachers, nurses, surveyors, social workers, 
etc. 

In certain professions, the supply in Israel 
cannot keep up with the demand: for example, 
anesthetists, psychiatrists and rural doctors. This 
is due to the high cost of training and, in con- 
sequence, the limited number of laboratory 
places available in the Hebrew University-Ha- 
dassah Medical School. There are in addition 
unfilled vacancies in many other professions, an 
indication of which can be obtained from the 
advertisements of professional vacancies in the 
Israel daily papers. 

Among the reasons why Israelis go abroad 
for their professional training are the following: 

(a) inability to get accepted for training 
in Israel (for example, in the Medical 
School) ; 
the desire to be trained in a specialty 
not yet taught as a major subject in 
Israel (for example, psychology) ; 

a belief, sometimes justified, that the 
training in a particular specialty in a 
particular university abroad is better 
than that anywhere in Israel; and 

a desire to see the world, especially 
when relatives abroad are willing to 
finance both the journey and training. 

There are believed to be some 2,000 Israeli 
students at universities abroad. The number 
graduating and returning to Israel each year is 
about 500. Some do not return at once; of these 
some never return. 

Even a total of 2,500 additional professionals 
a year is inadequate to fill all the vacancies in 
Israel. These vacancies are caused by: 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(a) death or retirement of existing occu- 
pants; 

(b) emigration of existing occupants; and 

(c) expansion of institutions and of the 


population generally. 
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Hence, the great majority of professionals jn 
the recent immigration waves from Hungary 
and Rumania have had no difficulty in finding 
employment in their profession on arrival, by: 
often only in the rural areas. For example, Hun. 
garian Jewish immigrants were appointed ty 
some sixty rural vacancies for doctors in the 
Kupat Cholim, the wide-spread Sick Fund of 
the General Federation of Labor, with its fifteen 
hospitals and over a thousand clinics. The main 
professions in which there are unfilled vacancie; 
at present are: production engineers, psycholo. 
gists, nurses, social workers, and English teachers, 


THE PRoporTION of professionals among the 
immigrants from any one country varies con- 
siderably. For example, there were no profes. 
sionals at all among the tens of thousands of 
immigrants from the Yemen, and very few from 
North Africa. On the other hand, the mas 
exodus of the Jewish community from Iraq to 
Israel brought with it a considerable comple. 
ment of doctors, lawyers, nurses and teachers, 
By and large, there were not nearly enough 
professionals among the immigrants from the 
Middle East and North Africa for the needs of 
these immigrants alone. Their place has had to 
be filled from other sources, including the im- 
migration of professionals from the English- 
speaking countries and Latin America. 

The organization handling the immigration 
of professionals into Israel is PATWA (the ini- 
tials of the Professional and Technical Workers 
Aliya). This movement started before World 
War II as a mutual help arrangement among 
immigrants to Palestine from Britain. Those 
who arrived sent back reports on conditions, 


through one of their members in Jerusalem, to | 


prospective immigrants still in Britain. In 1949, 
the system was taken over and expanded by 
the Jewish Agency, which now has PATWA 
offices and directors in New York, London and 
Buenos Aires, with agencies in many other Jewish 
centers. (I happen to be the Honorary President 
of the Association of prospective PATWA immi- 
grants from Britain.) In Israel, PATWA has 
placement offices in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 
Haifa. The numbers of professionals and theit 
families arriving under PATWA auspices since 
1949 have been as follows: 








From From From From 
Years Britain USA Latin other Total 
America countries 
1949-56 495 405 103 180 1,183 § 
1957-58 251 219 125 110 705 
Total 746 624 228 290 ~—s- 1,888 
Percentages 40% 32% 12% 16% 100% 
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Of these 1,888 PATWA immigrants, 301 
were engineers, 262 were doctors and dentists, 
and 252 were teachers. 

Not all those who arrive under PATWA 
juspices remain pemanently in Israel. Re-emi- 
gration 1s a familiar feature of all immigration 
countries, even the United States. Re-emigration 
from Israel varies from one-sixth in the case 
of PATWA immigrants from Britain to as high 
as one-half of those from the United States. The 
reasons for the very high wastage among PAT- 
WA immigrants from the United States may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) The average standard of living in Britain 
is twice that in Israel; but, in the United 
States, it is four times that in Israel. Few 
professionals from the United States manage 
to adjust themselves permanently to the 
idea of living at a so much lower standard 
of living, even though these are only average 
figures. 

(b) In Britain, great care is taken to prepare 
prospective PATWA immigrants for life 
in Israel. They are enrolled, if possible, 
while they are still university students, on 
the theory that, as soon as they get a job 
in Britain (quite apart from a girl and an 
automobile), they are lost to Israel. Those 
who can afford it are encouraged to take 
a cheap prospecting tour to Israel, which 
is much easier from Britain than from the 
United States. The prospective PATWA 
immigrants see Israel and meet prospective 
employers in their own profession. It is at 
this stage that some prospective immigrants 
decide that “Israel is not for me” and drop 
out of the picture. Those that return to 
Britain to graduate are then encouraged to 
learn Hebrew in Britain rather than give 
up the first five months in Israel after they 
immigrate to learning Hebrew in an ulpan, 
just when they want to be up and doing. 
While still in Britain, they are supplied by 
the PATWA office with periodical printed 
material about Israel and with lectures by 
former PATWA members and others (in- 
cluding myself) who happen to be visiting 
Britain. When the prospective immigrants 
are actually ready to immigrate, their de- 
finite placement is undertaken by one of 
the PATWA offices in Israel. In this con- 
nection I would like to suggest to prospec- 
tive professional immigrants to Israel that 

it is generally not worth while their staying 

on and on in their country of origin for 
more and more specialization. Some prac- 
tical experience abroad before coming to 

Israel may be an advantage to them later. 

But more and more university degrees are 
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not a great asset in the rough and ready 
frontier conditions that still prevail in 
many areas of Israel today. 


TsRAEL is much exercised about the problem of 

re-emigration from Israel. These emigrants, 
who also include sabras, are known as yordim, 
those who go down, in contradistinction to the 
olim, those who go up. The causes of re-emi- 
gration are complex and vary from family to 
family. Those who “‘can’t take it” may suffer 
from one or more of the following difficulties: 
(a) the climate; (b) the food; (c) illness; 
(d) difficulties in acquiring a proper knowledge 
of Hebrew; (e) difficulties in getting adequate 
accommodation at a reasonable price; (f) the 
necessity for military conscription; (g) a low 
salary with poor prospects of ever getting an 
adequate one; (h) the high taxation in Israel 
as a welfare state and consequent difficulties 
in private saving; (i) the bureaucratic methods 
of Israel; (j) the lack of cultural amenities out- 
side the main centers; (k) the lack of intellectual 
affinity with enough immigrants from other 
countries and with the settled population; and 
(1) the low status of an immigrant generally. 

Some of these difficulties, such as the climate, 
are insoluble. But professionals from abroad 
in general, and from English-speaking countries 
in particular, are much prized in Israel. The 
Government of Israel and the Jewish Agency 
have done what they can to alleviate the situation 
of these immigrants, for example, as far as 
accommodation is concerned. Special hostels 
for English-speaking immigrants have been built 
in the main cities and housing priorities accorded. 
Even those modest measures for English-speaking 
immigrants, and European immigrants generally, 
have caused fierce resentment among Middle 
Eastern and North African immigrants and were 
one of the causes of the recent rioting in Haifa 
and elsewhere. 

A particularly acute difficulty is that of the 
low salaries accorded to top professionals in the 
public service—and a much higher proportion 
are in the public service in a welfare state like 
Israel than in the United States. There is a 
marked egalitarian influence in Israel which has 
resulted in a very low salary span, even in the 
civil service. There salaries at the top—for uni- 
versity graduates—are only three times the 
salaries at the bottom—for letter carriers, for 
example. The Histadrut—the General Federa- 
tion of Labor—is strangely ambivalent in its 
attitude to professionals. On the one hand, the 
parties of the Left would like to enrol the pro- 
fessionals in their ranks, as with the Labor Party 
in Britain. But the mass of organized labor in 
Israel is opposed to the rise of a privileged class, 
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and resists all attempts by the Government to 
pay adequate salaries to top professionals in the 
public service. 

The damage done to Israel by the yordim is 
consizerable. Some tend to blame Israel publicly, 
aggressively and continuously for what are often, 
in part, their own deficiencies. For that reason, 
I sometimes wonder whether it would not be 
worth while developing the concept of a short 
service obligation for professionals who come 
to Israel from abroad. Let a few hundred more 
young Jewish doctors, economists, and sociolo- 
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gists, for example, from America, come t 
Israel for two or three years only. They cay 
thereby gain valuable field experience in the, 
own profession while rendering meanwhile yaly. 
able service to Israel. If they return to Americ, 
at the end of their obligation, they will go back 
with honor. If they wish to stay on in Isra 
they will be more than welcome. In both cass 
there would be no hard feelings on either side 
Everything must be done to try to increase the 
number of professionals available in Israel 
the present stage of its development. 


American Zionism: 


An Affirmative View 


by Leibel Fein 


HE TEN years of repentance are over, and it 

is high time that Zionists stop beating their 
breasts, that non-Zionists stop pointing accusing 
fingers, and that a halt be called to that kind of 
self-criticism of which Mr. Gal Heid’s articles 
in the Jewish Frontier are only the most recent 
example. Such critiques are all too often mis- 
directed, mistaken, and destructive. I suspect 
that, their volume having been what it was, 
anyone who was ready to be convinced that 
the Zionist movement in the United States is 
an anachronism has already left the movement. 
As for the rest of us, we are either too dull, 
too stubborn, or too committed to accept Mr. 
Heid’s invitation. Or, perhaps, we have no place 
else to go. 

Three points raised in Mr. Heid’s invitation 
to acknowledge and adjust to the supposedly 
de facto situation that organized Zionism is 
dead deserve particular attention. The first, 
and most frequently heard, is that since the 
community center is the rallying point of Jewish 
life in America today, and since non-Zionists 
have surpassed Zionists in their contributions 
to Israel, both financial and personal, there is 
no longer any need for a Zionist movement. 

The data certainly support the conclusion 
that the contribution of the non-Zionist is great- 
er, and that the cultural impact of the com- 
munity center is more far-reaching. But the 
data also support the conclusion, for example, 
that more non-Jews than Jews attend universi- 
ties in America, and no one seems to be especially 





This is the first of some of the replies to the series of 
articles on American Zionism by Gal Heid that have been 
appearing in the Jewish Frontier. Other replies and com- 
ments will be published in forthcoming issues. 


upset by that fact. The point is, of course, that 
one’s ideological position frequently determines 
one’s evaluation of the data. Were this not the 
case, Mr. Heid and others might choose to lay 
greater stress on the fact that the likelihood of 
a feeling of personal involvement with the Jewish 
people and a sense of responsibility for the future 
of that people increases as identification with 
the Zionist movement increases. Nor is any great 
mathematical wizardry necessary to prove that 
there are more Jews not afhliated with the 
Zionist organizations in this country than there 
are Jews who are so affiliated. No moral can bk 
drawn from the fact that the larger group makes 
greater contributions. Social scientists long ago 
realized the utility of percentages and propor- 
tions. It would behoove the prophets of doom 
to undertake an investigation of the percentages 
of each of the two groups (Zionist and non- 
Zionist) who contribute to Israel and to the 
American Jewish community. Such an investi- 
gation would, in all probability, support the 





conclusion that a far higher proportion of Zion- | 


ists than of non-Zionists contribute far more, 
in terms of their personal resources, and that 
their membership in the Zionist movement 3 


frequently the reason for this (as opposed to | 


their higher level of contribution being the 
reason for their membership). At any rate, until 
such an investigation (which should, incidental- 
ly, also indicate the extent to which communal 
leadership in this country is drawn from the 
ranks of Zionist youth movement graduates of 


other Zionist-oriented young people) is con- | 
ducted, no Zionist need feel ashamed of the | 


necessarily lower level of absolute contribution 
his movement makes. 
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Nevertheless, since the recipient of a gift tends 
to be more impressed with the absolute value of 
the gift than with the relative cost to the giver, 
Mr. Heid draws the conclusion that Israel no 
longer needs the American Zionist movement. 
Recognizing that Israel’s needs alone do not con- 
stitute a sufficient standard, he goes on to inform 
us that the American Jewish community does 
not “need” organized Zionism either. This 
because “No one predicts that the American 
political scene will change in such a way that 
Jews will feel any less at home in the United 
States. None foresee anything but a bright 
economic future for Jews as well as for all other 
citizens. No ‘objective’ factors point to Zionism 
or Zionists as a need in American Jewish life 
in the foreseeable future.” 

I gather that I have been laboring under the 
mistaken notion that “persecution” Zionism gave 
up some time ago. There is no point in covering 
once more the all too familiar arguments which 
support the thesis that the ideology of Zionism 
draws its strength from more central sources 
than the political or economic persecution of 
the Jews. If a persecution approach does lie at 
the base of Mr. Heid’s thinking about Zionism, 
then his article has the virtue of consistency. 
Beginning with that view, only the most hopeless 
pessimists would maintain that their is any 
“need” for Zionism today. Of sounder justifi- 
cations, more later. 


EVEN IF we accept the twin premise that neither 

Israel nor America has any objective need 
for a Zionist movement in this country, the issue 
is far from settled. A third point raised in the 
article in the April issue provides, unexpectedly, 
the key to the rationale for American Zionism. 
In his proposals for reform, Mr. Heid suggests 
that the “vanguard movement” he favors must 
“embody the two essential elements of Judaism— 
man’s relation to God, and man’s relation to 
man, to society.” Granted even that the Judaic 
tradition has placed its greatest emphasis on 
these two relationships, is there nevertheless not a 
third which deserves mention? Are we to have 
no concern at all for man’s relation to himself? 
Aliyah, hagshama atzmit, all the lofty ideals of 
our movement as of our people, are only mean- 
ingful when they are based, in the first instance, 
on self-knowledge, on a personal code of decency 
and morality, on a concept of the integrity of 
the yochid, and yes, even of his primacy. Over- 
emphasis of social relationships leads to the mea- 
surement of the success of a movement or of a 
person in terms of overt contributions, and 
leads to the justification of movements (and, 
after all, why not of people as well?) in terms 
of “objective” needs. 
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I am a Zionist. Whatever I may or may not 
have done for Israel or for the Jewish people 
as a whole by virtue of my membership in the 
Zionist movement, the Zionist movement has 
done a great deal for me. Mr. Heid is not alone 
in his failure to recognize that evaluation of 
Zionism in terms of contribution alone is in- 
sufficient. The stated purpose of the Zionist 
movement itself speaks of contribution. But 
that is no reason to ignore the fact that, above 
and beyond any contribution organized Zionism 
has made to Israel or to any other area of Jewish 
life, it has made a prior contribution to its own 
members, who have been ennobled and enriched 
by it. If it had done this and nothing more, 
dayenu. In the days of my own professional 
Zionist work it often struck me that a good part 
of my job was not so much the creation of an 
organization which would make measurable, 
quantifiable contributions, but one which would 
give its members the opportunity to profit from 
their membership as I feel I have profited from 
mine. (I am, of course, aware that the distinc- 
tion I make above is somewhat artificial. Much 
of the personal elevation is based on communal 
contribution. I do not see that this weakens 
the argument in any way.) 

Among my own friends, those who today 
most enjoy being Jewish are precisely those whose 
sensitivity was fired by their membership in 
the Zionist movement. It is they who experience 
a sense of social, intellectual, even religious—in 
short, historical—involvement with the Jewish 
people that no community center, fund drive, 
or synagogue could have inspired in quite the 
same manner, and it is they for whom Judaism 
is an exciting experience rather than a problem. 


Mr. Hew himself draws a distinction between 
Zionism, the ideology, and the Zionist move- 
ment, the institution. No one disputes the fact 
that the institution has made mistakes. But any 
valid call for the demolition of the movement 
must show either that the ideoloy has been 
“fulfilled,” or that there exists, or should exist, 
a more appropriate means to its fulfillment. 
By the same token, any valid defense of the 
Zionist movement must show that the Zionist 
task is not yet over, and that the Zionist move- 
ment is the best vehicle for its completion. 

I believe that Mr. Heid-and I are in agreement 
on the first of these points. That is, Zionism 
is still, and ought to be, a living ideology. Both 
of us see the utility of a heightening of Jewish 
consciousness and commitment, of a stress on 
creativity and vitality, of an emphasis on the 
relationship between Judaism and Zionism. 
(This, it might be added, is a utility on which 
the American Jewish community has no pri- 
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ority. Involved here are all of the argumeny 
concerning the Jewishness of Israel. Each com. 
munity has its own set of symptoms, but the 
problem in each is the same: to be a Jew is to 
live in a certain way, and the place where yoy 
live is only one of many variables which deter. 
mine how you shall live.) Judaism as a way of 
life implies that aliyah, for example, is in itself 
meaningless. True, it may add to the labor force 
and defense potential of Israel. It may increase 
know-how and investment, and may even se 
an important example. But, in moral terms, 
these things are unimportant. We have all 
witnessed far too many cases of misfits using 
Israel as an escape, of adventurers using Israel 
as an episode, to continue to be impressed with 
aliyah as a mechanical act of moving from one 
country to another. Aliyah of the body must 
mean aliyah of the heart and mind as well. The 
oleh is not he who moves his place of residence 
to Israel, but he who goes up into the mainstream 
of Jewish history, and who is aware of what 
he is doing. And it is precisely this last element 
which is added by Zionism, just as it is added 
when financial contributions or trips to Israel 
are involved. True, there may be no measurable 
difference in what is being contributed. Perhaps 
not even in how it is contributed. But in the 
“why” of the contribution lies the moral ele- 
ment. 

Zionism, then, is a moral force insuring that 
what is done is done for the right reasons. To all 
sorts of people this may make absolutely no 
difference. It is unrealistic, perhaps even un- 
desirable, that we judge each other in moral 
terms. The agency counts dollars, not motives, 
and that is as it should be. But for the person 
performing the act, and for his relationship to 
himself, to society, and to God, nothing is more 
important. And because of the nature of the 
moral problem, Zionism is an ideology which 
demands decision and commitment. 








I, as a human being, cannot presume to dictate | 


motives to other people. The most that I can 


do is to try to show them what my own moti- | 


vations and motives have been and are, and the 
help they have been to me in making my de- 
cisions and choices. I believe that it is important 
for me to do that, because I feel obliged to share 
that which I enjoy, and because I feel that there 


Se tere ee 


is a social utility involved in the course I have | 


chosen. I cannot, in good conscience, urge any- 
one to make aliyah, or to do anything else. But 


I can try to teach Jewish history, with all its | 


ramifications, in the hope that, when exposed 


to the same material, my students will react | 
as I have reacted, and become involved as I have 


become involved, and possibly, even decide as 


I have decided. 
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HESE things, it seems to me, are best done in 

that formal organization we call the Zionist 
movement. Because of that movement’s history 
of commitment, no more appropriate organi- 
ytional framework exists. Jewish consciousness 
may be intensified by the community center, 
but the total involvement which the Zionist 
movement has fostered is hardly likely to be 
duplicated elsewhere, except most sporadically. 
If this is so, then the Zionist organization in this 
country plays the role of vanguard of the com- 
munity. It may not be playing that role too 
successfully today. But, as an examination of 
the extent to which the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community is drawn from the ranks 
of the Zionist movement will show, it has played 
that role in the past. Community centers are 
valuable institutions, but no one, not even their 
most ardent devotees, sees them as the vanguard 
of Jewish consciousness in the future. If there 
is to be such a vanguard, only the Zionist move- 
ment can provide it. And only the Zionist 
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movement has the historically valid claim to 
the title. 

Mr. Heid, too, calls for a vanguard. He is 
dissatisfied with the Zionist movement because 
it does too little, and what it does do, in the line 
of political support for Israel’s parties, is evil. 
As I have tried to show, there are many ways 
of measuring what a movement does, and differ- 
ent yardsticks give different results. That there 
is confusion in the Zionist movement, that 
there is room for organizational reform, that 
the problem of political affiliations deserves more 
serious—and more public—attention than it 
has received—all this is not disputed. But clear- 
est of all is that there is still a very important 
role to be played by a movement which alone 
has demanded total commitment and which 
alone has provided the background for the 
making of moral decisions, decisions where mo- 
tive and deed are not treated as separate entities, 
for a movement which alone has held fast to 
that distinctive historic sensitivity which is 
Zionism. 


Dialect and Dialogue 


by Alvin Lukashok 


Is A recent issue of The Paris Review there is 

a story by Philip Roth entitled ‘Epstein” 
whose characters, all Jews, speak a language of 
their own. This is the patois whose lineage 
obviously descends from Yiddish with all the 
inversions, Omissions and tune inflections which 
that language has in contrast to the usual pattern 
of spoken English. Mr. Roth has a sensitive and 
careful ear, his dialogue is precise; it reflects his 
craftsmanship, his honesty and, I think there is 
no doubt, his sympathies. His story is success- 
ful, and successful on a high level. But success- 
ful and enjoyable as it is, still it is impossible 
not to feel that something is wrong, the same 
vague something that one often senses in so 
many stories about immigrant or minority life. 
Something is omitted. The people come to life, 
but in the process they cannot shed some of the 
vestments of caricature beyond and irrelevant 
to the author’s intentions. Although the story 
is genuinely funny, the author’s intentions obvi- 
ously included more than the comic. There are 
overtones of the tragic; but these people by 
virtue of their particular verbal construction 
can never fully pierce through to that level of 
existence, 

Being concerned with the writer’s efforts to 
use this environment—the environment I also 
come from—I searched for the reasons for my 


disquiet. And the prime reason, I feel, is the 
verisimilitude, in this case the very fine verisi- 
militude of speech pattern and dialect that a 
writer as talented and honest as Mr. Roth has 
at his command. The achievement of this pre- 
cision is impressive and enjoyable, but the net 
result almost always is to diminish the humanity 
of the characters. 

To put it crudely, nobody thinks with an 
accent. Too often what comes out of a person’s 
mouth comes out the way it does because of 
obstacles which a lifetime of using a foreign 
language will not overcome, and there is an 
involuntary contraction or distortion of what 
that person feels or wishes to say and would be 
quite capable of saying were he master of that 
language. This is particularly true of the major 
part of the immigrant population of this coun- 
try. For reasons easily found in our social his- 
tory, their patterns of speech have automatic 
comic overtones even to those whose sympathies 
are not in doubt. It is a common experience 
of people growing up in homes where a broken 
or highly patterned English is spoken to feel the 
force and stature and range of a person’s char- 
acter, and yet, at the same time, be very much 
aware of these comic overtones in his speech. 
This contrast between character and manners is 
the common substance of the Mrs. Goldberg 
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more syrupy benevolent folk literature. It ; 
supposed to reveal a “homely richness” or , 
ludicrous though deeper humanity. The final 
effect, however, is the draining away of force 
and dignity even when to show such force an{ 
dignity is the author’s intention. At any on 
time, language, like the people who listen to it 
has its peculiar conditions of existence, and i 
a certain generation of readers there are som 
things difficult to imagine spoken in certain x. 
cents and in certain languages, or at least spoken 
with the same effect they would otherwise have, 
And I think this incongruity between the spoken 
language and the character’s intentions account; 
for the sense of incompleteness so often experi- 
enced while reading novels and stories of im- 
migrant life. 


[™ May be said, of course, that it is precisely 

this incongruity, where it exists, that the 
writer must use to reveal his own final in. 
tentions. There are writers such as Bernard 
Malamud who accomplish this. Malamud’s dia- 
logue with its terseness and highly patterned 
word order not only communicates inflection 
but also sets off echoes of words and dialect left 
unspoken. Nevertheless, Malamud’s social range 
is narrow—as are all milieux where dialect js 
used successfully—and it remains to be seen 
whether the material of a wider milieu can in- 
corporate language that comes with overtone 
which are usually, I suspect, irrelevant to a larg- 
er action. 


Perhaps this point is best demonstrated by 3 
novel that does deal successfully with immigrant 
life—The Rise of David Levinsky by Abraham 
Cahan. Written in 1917, Cahan’s novel quickly 
became a best seller and was avidly read by the 
immigrant generation who saw in David Levin: | 
sky a portrait of themselves. 

Levinsky is a yeshiva student who arrives in 
America with the intention of continuing his 
education but becomes instead a wealthy cloth- 
ing manufacturer. He is a complex person and 
he is depicted with all the force and seriousness 
the total situation demands; and as a busines 
man he becomes involved in the wider social 
milieu surrounding him. In the novel he comes 
to life both as a human being and as a Jew, yet 
rarely does Cahan attempt verisimilitude of | 
speech pattern or dialect. Not until half way 
through the book does the reader become awart 
of what language the characters are speaking. | 
Then with a touch of surprise he realizes that | 
most often they are speaking Yiddish. To have | 
suggested by ingenious constructions how they | 





actually must have spoken at home and at busi- 
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ness would have introduced effects far from 
Cahan’s intentions. To undo these gratuitous 
efects would undoubtedly have superimposed 
complications irrelevant to the novel’s central 
concern. 

At the one point where Cahan introduces 
dialect, the result demonstrates the contrast be- 
tween how these people appear to themselves 
and how they must appear to outsiders who 
know them only from the way they sound. 
Levinsky has an affair with a married woman 
in whose house he is a boarder. Their relation, 
with whatever complications are involved, is 
never comic. ‘The question of language never 
intrudes. One day the woman’s daughter comes 
home and uses a slang expression she’s picked 
up. Dora, who has determined aspirations to 
speak correct English, fles into a rage, screaming, 
“Weah you lea’n that nasty thing? By the 
mamma? .. .” and in a moment our whole 
perspective of what has taken place during the 
first half of the book is changed. For by seeing 
what we already know about these people and 
their feelings, in contrast to how they must ap- 
pear and still do appear to us in the image of 
our parents and relatives, our knowledge and 
understanding of them is deepened. We begin 
to realize better how poorly the broken facade 
of their speech reflects the complex, rich, sen- 
sitive structure of thought each of us assumes 
in himself. But this particular device is effec- 
tive only because Cahan has used a conven- 
tional dialogue which allows him to represent 
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a far wider and, in my opinion, a far truer range 
of his character’s thoughts and feelings. 


VERISIMILITUDE of speech, existing speech pat- 

terns, suggestions of inflection, dialect— 
these are all materials the writer must come to 
terms with. How they are used must of course 
vary with the particular demands each writer 
brings to his story. In Malamud’s work, for in- 
stance, they are used brilliantly, becoming the 
very texture of his intentions. And in another 
direction the same is true of Mark Twain. But 
with writers concerned with different ends, the 
question can be asked whether the use of such 
resources of language do not become self- 
defeating. 

This is not a plea for the elimination of the 
use of dialect. It is obviously a source of rich 
humor, and admissible even when used for easy 
and, in my opinion, cheap laughs by such writers 
as Arthur Kober. Nor is this a plea for dignity 
or nobility where they don’t exist—and there 
are great areas of contemporary Jewish life 
where they don’t exist. It is only that one sees 
in the work of the more serious writers dealing 
with the life of minority groups, and contempo- 
rary Jewish life in particular, a painful effort 
frustrated by the high order of talent they bring 
to their task. For it is their careful sensitive 
ear, their honesty—as well as an oversimplified 
conception of how dialogue reveals character— 
which form that barrier on whose far side, one 
feels, lie all the memories and knowledge they 
thirst to reveal. 
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would indicate. But the primary 
importance of Eva lies not in its 
vivid and detailed description of 
the martyrdom of European Jew- 
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Girl Who Survived 


Eva by Meyer Levin. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Marte SYRKIN 


Mever Levin’s latest novel, Eva, 
strikes a note rarely heard in 
the growing literature about the 
great holocaust. He describes ev- 
ery salient phase of the Nazi ex- 
termination program—ghetto to 
Auschwitz—from a fresh point 
of view. His Jewish heroine, Eva, 
survives by pretending to be a 
krainian peasant girl. She seeks 
work in Nazi Germany itself as 
the “safest” place. In time she 
betrays her identity and is sent 
to the death camp where she is 
liberated by the advancing Rus- 
Sian armies. After the war, she 


makes her way to Palestine and 
builds a new life. 

It sounds familiar, practically 
a case history. The story has been 
told and retold with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness since 1945. 
Why then tell it again? If it were 
merely a question of writing for 
the record there would be little 
justification since no new historical 
materials are presented. But Eva 
is a novel as well as a moving doc- 
ument. Mr. Levin is interpreting 
the impact of events on the indi- 
viduals caught up in them and as 
such the theme is inexhaustible. 
The significance of even a docu- 
mentary should not be underes- 
timated as the spectacular success 
of Exodus, a book atrocious in 
style, wooden in character portray- 
al and rich in every stereotype, 


ry. We sense in Eva not so much 
the agony of mass suffering as the 
vital impulse of the single indi- 
vidual who wants to live and 
manages to live—the survivor not 
by chance but by an act of will. 
The total dark drama is there but 
it serves as backdrop. The center 
of interest is a girl, not specially 
noble or heroic, eager for existence. 

Eva is no Hannah Senesch and 
no Anna Frank. She is no self- 
immolating heroine who will perish 
for her people or a sensitive young 
spirit doomed by her very exqui- 
siteness to remain only as a haunt- 
ing memory. In their rare fashion, 
Hannah Senesch and Anna Frank 
are agonizingly real—they are 
key figures of the time—but so is 
Eva. She is the one who will live 
and bear children. 
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N a sense the more commonplace 

Eva is harder to understand than 
the martyr or poet. What makes 
her prevail? Is it only a coarser 
strain, a greater measure of self- 
interest, or luck? Those who had 
occasion to be in Palestine and the 
D.P. camps immediately after the 
war know how suspect the sur- 
vivor was even to himself. How 
often one heard the admission 
from those who told their stories 
that “the best perished.” In these 
words was implicit the shame at 
the cruel shifts by which the sur- 
vivor managed to evade “selec- 
tion” for the gas-chamber when 
a quota had to be filled. How of- 
ten, too, one heard the whispered 
question among the hearers, 
“What kind of a being can ex- 
perience such horrors and still re- 
main human?” 

Meyer Levin answers the last 
question. With tender insight he 
gives us a portrait of a young girl, 
competent, energetic, nice-looking, 
but in no sense extraordinary, who 
succeeds in outwitting her perse- 
cutors through a combination of 
intelligence, pliability and chance. 
The will to life, which in these 
circumstances could appear as 
fiercely animal or pathological so 
that the finer spirits must choose 
death, is through the author’s pow- 
erful compassion reinstated as 
good and sane. That is why on this 
journey through Hell one is less 
aware of the total horror than of 
one girl’s fate, for one sees Hell 
through Eva’s all-too-human eyes 
and feels it through her young 
heart which can desire a lipstick 
in the shadow of the murder fac- 
tory. Were she to experience all 
that befalls her and others with 
the sensibility of an Anna Frank 
or the rebellion of a Hannah Se- 
nesch she would not be Eva, the 
survivor who can describe the 
savagery of an S.S. woman almost 
in the same breath that she hu- 
morously describes the kindnesses 
of a “powder-puff commando” of 
prostitutes who give less fortunate 
girls food which they receive from 
their German clients. 

Mr. Levin never yields to the 
temptation of heightening or less- 
ening his heroine. She is what 
she is, one like us, part of our 
common humanity under the stress 


of uncommon inhumanity, and 
she emerges somehow whole. That 
the author makes this credible is 
his achievement and makes Eva an 
important contribution to the 
chronicle of the destruction. 


Humorist and Sage 


For 2¢ Prain by Harry Golden. 
World. 313 pp., $4. 


Reviewed by Haroxp U. RipaLow 


AA YEAR ago, when “Only in 

America” was first published, 
Harry Golden’s name was known 
to that small handful of readers 
of an Anglo-Jewish newspaper is- 
sued in Charlotte, N. C., called 
“The Carolina Israelite.” All of 
the essays, both long and short, 
trivial and serious, had originally 
appeared in the pages of that oc- 
casional newspaper. Following the 
tremendous impact of “Only in 
America” on the reading and 
book-buying public in this coun- 
try, Harry Golden became far 
more than a writer: he was now a 
personality, and he has appeared 
frequently on national television 
and radio programs. He became 
a syndicated columnist and an 
American “sage,” a latter-day Will 
Rogers. 

His new book, also culled from 
the pages of “The Carolina Isra- 
elite,” was placed in bookstores 
about a month prior to its official 
publication date. The day it was 
formally published, more than 
135,000 copies had been sold. As 
of this writing, “For 2¢ Plain” is 
the Number One national best- 
seller, with “Only in America” 
still on the lists, albeit in last place. 
Never before in American publish- 
ing history had two books by one 
writer been on the best-seller list 
at one and the same time. 

By now, the phenomenon of 
Harry Golden has been analyzed 
in the book pages, gossip columns 
and pulpits of the land. I thought 
I had a partial answer to Harry 
Golden’s success when I suggested, 
upon the occasion of the publi- 
cation of “Only in America,” that 
Golden’s glow of optimism helped 
him; that he was sort of like the 
“Reader’s Digest,” whose aim it is 
to make its readers feel, when they 
close the little magazine, that all’s 
right with the world. 
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You feel that way when yoy 
read Harry Golden, too. He writes 
with affection of the pleasant 
events on New York’s East Side 
the actors and actresses whose per. 
formances he remembers with de. 
light, and the hundreds of little 
bits of wisdom gathered from , 
lifetime of reading. He recounts, 
with relish, the murder of Stan. 
ford White by Harry K. Thay; 
at the same time, he applauds the 
sex appeal of Mae West. He lauds 
Ty Cobb and insists that the great 
ballplayer could have been great 
at anything he attempted. He has 
plenty of ideas as to how to bring 
integration to the South (the sug. 
gestions, offered tongue-in-check, 
also appeared in “Only in Ameri- 
ca”) and some of them are pretty 
sharp as well as funny. For ex- 
ample: 

“The most damaging phrases 
I have ever heard run like this: 
‘They (Catholics or Jews or 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans) want 
to take over.’ 

“There are countless varia- 
tions on this, and the repetition 
of this idea has put thousands 
at the mercy of the unthinking. 
These phrases are not only hor- 
rible, but untrue. Of the hun- 
dreds of Catholics I’ve known 
in my life, the only thing a 
few of them wanted to take 
over was the sixth race at Sara- 
toga, or maybe a half-acre lot 
downtown where they think 
they might make a living selling 
used cars. All the Jews want 
to take over is a mink stole for 
the wife and a few union rolls 
at a Miami Beach hotel. And 


all the Negroes and the Puerto | 


Ricans want to take over is a 
clean place to live, away from 
their dirt-littered alleys.” 


This is the Harry Golden ap- 
proach—sharpness with a touch of 


humor. This style holds through | 
his work. It is particularly evident | 
in his essays on “Life in the Amer- | 
ican Middle Class” (a caustic ac- | 
count of Jewish fund-raising in | 


a small town) ; “Son of Dixie, and 
Some Daughters” (in which the 


United Daughters of the Con- | 
federacy stumble over Judah P. | 
Benjamin, the Jewish Civil War F 


stalwart); and “A Pulpit in the 
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South” (a bitter account of the 
tatus of the Jewish congregations, 
Reform, in small Southern com- 
munities) . 

| know many people who can- 
got understand the appeal of Har- 
ry Golden. “What’s special about 
him?” they ask. ““The stories about 
the East Side are old by now, and 
were all against segregation in 
the South. Why does everybody 
think he’s so wise and clever?” 
These people cannot appreciate the 
artlessness of Golden’s prose, the 
shrewdness in his writing and the 
genuine feeling of people that he 
possesses. You cannot always fool 
all the people. The American 
reading public has latched onto 
Harry Golden, and this public 
knows better than the sourballs 
who cannot fathom, or pretend 
they cannot, the appeal of Harry 
Golden. He has heart, is not afraid 
of giving his opinions, and he’s 
funny besides. It is a pleasure 
to read him, and now that his 
“Only in America” is in paper- 
backs and his column in 65 papers 
and “For 2¢ Plain” at the top of 
the best-seller lists, there are plenty 
of people who will read him. Good 
for them and good for Harry. 


The Bible and Our Times 


THE PLAcE OF UNDERSTANDING: 
Comments on the Portions of 
the Week and the Holiday Cycle 
by Jacob J. Weinstein, Bloch 
Publishing Co., New York, 
1959. 181 pp., $3. 


Reviewed by 
James LUTHER ADAMS 


NYONE who knows the ABC’s 

of life in Hyde Park and Ken- 
wood will be aware of the fruits 
of the labors of Jacob Weinstein 
in the religious and civic commu- 
nity of Chicago. These fruits of 
course have deep roots. 

In this book on the Pentateuch 
one can readily discern these roots. 
They reach back to the times of 
the patriarchs and Moses; they al- 
80 strike down into the subsoil of 
the modern Jewish religious con- 
— 

Dr. Adams is Professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Harvard Divinity School. 
This review appeared in the Hyde Park 
Herald of Chicago and is reprinted by 
the kind permission of the publisher. 


| CHARITON HESTON JACK HAWKINS 
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A HEROIC CHAPTER, 
IN JEWISH LIFE 


The fabulous story of the time when the Romans 
conquered Judea and captured the fighting 
son of the great house of Hur. 
How Ben-Hur freed himself 
from the Romans, returned 
to Judea and was reunited 
with his long-lost mother 

and sister; his victory in the 
chariot race, his tender 
love for the beautiful 
slave-girl Esther (depicted 
in this picture by the 
famous Israeli actress, 
Haya Harareet). 

























RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR FAVORITE CHARITY 
THE EASY WAY! 

Hold a “Ben-Hur” Theatre Party! It is worth a trip to the 

nearest city where it is playing. Special consideration given to 

groups. For further information, write to “Ben-Hur” Theatre 

Party Dept., 1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Or contact 

nearest theatre where “Ben-Hur” is announced. 
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sciousness. The book reveals the 
heart and mind of Israelite wisdom 
in confrontation with the perils 
and the opportunities of our own 
time. 

From this “place of understand- 
ing” the author believes we may 
today bring “order into the chaos 
of conflicting desires which huddle 
in the Cave of Adullam man calls 
his heart.” 

Every page achieves a contem- 
porary relevance for the motifs of 
the ancient heritage, moving, for 
example, from the builders of the 
Tower of Babel to the generation 
of the A-bomb; from Abraham’s 
conception of the justice and com- 
passion of God, “the Unseen Friend 
behind phenomena,” to Erich 
Fromm’s view that “in the ex- 
perience of love lies the only an- 
swer to being human—lies sanity”; 
from Isaac’s treatment of Esau to 
Freud and the modern problems 
of juvenile delinquency; from the 
Dead Sea scrolls to modern forms 
of escapist dualism and asceticism; 
from the Exodus of the children 
of Israel to the ambiguous emanci- 
pation of the contemporary Amer- 
ican Negro. 

As one would expect from Jacob 
Weinstein, the style of this book 
is at once pungent and gracious, 
replete with epigram and striking 
metaphor; and the thrust is pro- 


phetic. Let me say, too, that in 
presenting the short essays, with 
their pithy titles, reprinted here 
from a national magazine, Dr. 
Weinstein charmingly acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to “Janet, my 
wife, whose passion for brevity 
was an invisible but ever present 
blue pencil on every page.” 


N THIS volume the author is en- 

gaged in a highly significant task 
that must be done anew in every 
generation, that of giving re-for- 
mulation and new relevance to 
the basic apprehensions of the an- 
cient Biblical faith. Rabbi Wein- 
stein, by the way, believes that 
English translation restores to the 
Bible more of its primitive power 
than other languages, ancient or 
modern. 

The Hebrew and the English 
languages, he says, seem to be 
“made for each other as the front 
and back of a Stradivarius.” Draw- 
ing upon the riches of both of 
these linguistic resources, he dis- 
cerns the layers of meaning that 
attach to the characteristic ideas 
of the Old Testament tradition. 
“Words,” he says, “like the pro- 
verbial cats, have nine lives.” The 
average non-Jewish reader will 
need a glossary of Hebrew terms, 
even though they are in the book 
phonetically Anglicized. 
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Nevertheless, from this book he 
will gain a fresh sense of the de. 
cisive significance of the old He. 
brew myth of creation—which, in 
contrast to the dualism of the Dead 
Sea scroll manual of discipline 
affirms the goodness of creation 
and the power of the Creator to 
renew every day the work of His 
creation; of the perennial issues 
of life and death, of greed and 
power and compassion, as they 
find poetic and dramatic expression 
in the biographies and incidents 
of the Pentateuch; of the priestly 
as well as of the prophetic element 
in religious devotion. 

In all of this exposition Dr, 
Weinstein makes constant use of 
the insights of modern sociology 
and depth psychology. According- 
ly, he is able to discern the limi- 
tations of certain types of piety 
as well as the perduring strengths 
of Judaism. 


WisH that space permitted my 

quoting at length passages that 
exemplify the Rabbi’s synoptic ap- 
proach in its fulness. I chink of 
the essay, “The Plague of Self- 
Made Men,” wherein, among other 
things, he speaks of ‘the market- 
oriented society, where every man 
has a price tag and where the spe- 
cies homo sapiens is divided into 
categories of income brackets and 
where the contented cows of Ba- 
shan say unto their lords—go, get, 
that I may eat caviar and wear 
sables. . . . ‘Man doth not live by 
bread only.’ ” 

I cannot resist the temptation 
to reproduce here at greater length 
a passage that illustrates the the- 
ological acumen that pervades 
these essays and sermonettes: 

“Religion, like any great art, 
is a discipline. . . . Too much of 
modern religion is a religion of 
convenience. Liberalism threw off 
the yoke of tradition not to evade 
sacrifice, but to make room for 
a heavier yoke—the application of 
religious directives to all the issues 
of life. . . . There is a glorious 
chain of prophets, rabbis, and 
hassidim who have attempted to 
persuade man to welcome the Di- 
vine Presence in all the neighborly 
acts of life. This is the ultimate 
discipline. 


“Our sanctuaries must become | 


models of that intimate personal 
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shrine where God and man meet 
‘, the eternal dialogue of I and 
Thou... - The children of the 
pioneers of Reform have discover- 
ed that essences fade away like cut 
flowers, that the rituals contained 
4 nourishment vital to the preser- 
yation of the faith. . . . Perhaps 
the younger generation has dis- 
covered that when pageantry and 
poetry are removed from religious 
discipline, they are applied else- 
where, often to secular and petty 
urposes. 

“When the true gods go, the 
half gods arrive. The man who 
resents the ritual of the Torah ser- 
vice will spend endless hours on 
Masonic ritual. The campus biggie 
who frowns on the Hillel service 
isa rigid enforcer of every honor- 
ific gesture in his fraternity. .. . 
The surgeon who is contemptuous 
of the primitive holdovers of the 
devout is often a stickler for every 
hieratic protocol in the operating 
room. 

“Business, above all, is surround- 
ing itself with an aura of sanctity. 
Public relations has become an 
evangelical mission. The sales quo- 
ta is the Promised Land. Selling is 


a holy vocation. The unveiling of 
new models has been made as im- 
pressive as the investiture of a new 
cardinal. Would that the unity of 
God were proclaimed with the 
same fervor as a three-for-one split 
of a rising stock! When men with- 
hold their reverence from the To- 
rah, they often lavish it on the 
Golden Calf.” 

Then, to stress the idea that 
even the sanctuary provides no 
guarantees against sham, he says, 
“This is not to say that religion 
escapes its margin of idolators who 
mistake the form for the reality, 
the building for the Being.” 


But THE faith to which this book 
points is not a faith in any 

sanctuary or in any tradition. It 
is the faith of the prophets. 

“They held fast to hope. Whe- 
ther mankind deserved redemption 
was not the important issue with 
them. They were convinced that 
God wanted to redeem. Compas- 
sion and redemption were part of 
His nature.” 

It is in this insight that Jew and 
Christian together must find “the 
place of understanding.” 





Israel 
by Mendel 


At tHE premiere of “Alexandra” 

one joker remarked to me: 
for the first time in two thousand 
years we have our own, Hebrew 
opera. It’s a worn-out joke, but 
it fitted the occasion—another first 
chalked up. 

The most ambitious project to 
date of the Israel Opera got under 
way at the height of the vacation 
season when Tel-Aviv lay melting 
in the August heat and those of 
the town’s inhabitants who had 
the leisure and the money were 
away at the seaside or mountain 
resorts. This is one of the reasons 
why the premiere of the opera 
written and composed in Israel 
was less than a sensation. To under- 
stand why the music-loving public 
took “Alexandra” in its stride, add 
that it came after an event-studded 
Tenth Anniversary year which 
gave the public more than it could 
digest and financially afford. 


Opera 
Kohansky 


Menahem Avidom, one of the 
country’s leading composers, and 
Aaron Ashman, a well-known poet 
and translator, who were com- 
missioned to write the opera six 
years ago, chose as their heroine 
the tragic Queen Alexandra, the 
last of the proud house of the 
Hasmoneans, and the central figure 
in the final attempt of the people 
of Judea to throw off the Roman 
yoke. The story is fast-moving 
and full of dramatic highlights, 
the music melodious and pleasing 
to the ear. The impression received 
is that the composer and librettist 
set out to prove that they could 
write an opera—and_ succeeded 
quite well. However, to the music- 
ally sophisticated Israeli public 
which is already conditioned to 
modern music, to those who have 
been abroad and heard operas by 
Britten and Menotti, “Alexandra” 
must sound very old-fashioned and 
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A vivid account of the exciting struggle with 
the Communists on the political, social and 
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now exists . . . An invaluable document for 
anyone interested in the history of American 

Jews or American Communism.” 
NatHAN GLAZER 
formerly associate editor 
COMMENTARY 
“The facts which Epstein knows at Grst 
hand are presented objectively. But what 
gives this book a distinctive spice and flavor 
are the brief shrewd character sketches of 
leading Communists Epstein peppers through- 
out his narrative. He gives THE JEW AND 
COMMUNISM an appeal beyond the eate- 
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Dane. Bewr 
Professor of Sociology 
Columbia University 
“THE JEW AND COMMUNISM is a 
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of Communism .. .” 
J. B. S. Haroman 
author, formerly editor 
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routine. This impression was 
heightened by the unimaginative 
staging and by settings that be- 
longed to a bygone era. Though 
the Israel theatre has a long way 
to go to catch up with Western 
Europe and America, the local 
audiences are left cold by the kind 
of emoting which impressed our 
parents, and by settings such as 
a city wall which is actually a 
long wall in three parts enclosing 
the stage, and palms cut out of 
cardboard and meticulously paint- 
ed to look real. 

The press reviews with some 
exceptions were favorable. Most 
newspapers praised the singers, all 
of whom had done a creditable job, 
and the orchestra which sounded 
good throughout. The response 
of the public was less than en- 
thusiastic. At the third perform- 
ance, on a Saturday night, the 
smallish hall was about one-fourth 
empty. 


HE Israel Opera, now in the 

twelfth year of its off-and-on 
existence, has had a_ turbulent 
history since its founding by a 
remarkable woman, Edis De-Phi- 
lippe, who still runs it as a one- 
woman show. Miss De-Philippe 
was born in New York, sang in 
opera in France, Italy, Mexico and 
assorted countries, came to Israel 
in the forties for concert appear- 
ances and decided to found an 
opera there, regardless of tremen- 
dous odds. 

As everyone knows, opera is an 
enormously complicated organism, 
requiring the full-time services of 
a great variety of highly skilled 
artists and craftsmen; it is also 
known that opera is an expensive 
proposition, since even habitually 
full houses cannot possibly pay for 
the services of all the employees, 
for the upkeep of a costly plant, 
for the sets and costumes called for 
by each new production. 

It was, therefore, quite an ac- 
complishment to assemble in a 
country which had no opera be- 
fore a group of singers, musicians, 
dancers, musical coaches, ballet 
coaches, stage technicians, lighting 
technicians—some with profession- 
al experience from abroad, others 
who had to be trained. And it 
was, of course, no mean feat to 
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scrape together the necessary mini- 
mum funds. 

Miss De-Philippe is a woman of 
‘ron will and amazing organizing 
ability combined with a rare talent 
for stirring up controversy. Single- 
handedly she succeeded in getting 
the recognition (but no money) 
of the Zionist Congress in the pre- 
State days for the opera project, 
got the backing of some influential 
people, including the late Yosef 
Sprinzack, and was ready with the 
first production to coincide with 
the proclamation of the State. 

There followed six years of 
struggle during which Miss De- 
Philippe managed to commit one 
of the worst blunders for a person 
in public life. Angered by adverse 
reviews, she imperiously banned 
journalists from the opera. The 
result was, of course, a press black- 
out and all the consequences of 
it. Miss De-Philippe still distrusts 
the press, as I have personally ex- 
perienced when she repeatedly re- 
fused to see me for the purpose of 
this article, a practice rather un- 
usual in a country where journal- 
ists walk unannounced into cabinet 
ministers’ offices and say “Listen, 
Hayim!” 

There was also a running feud 
with the management of Habi- 
ma, the Opera’s landlord. It ex- 
ploded after six years, and the 
Opera found itself homeless. This 
was too much even for Miss De- 
Philippe and she closed up shop, 
but not for long. Four years later 
she was back, with a studio of her 
own, and a building of her 
own, modest but adequate, a 
building which formerly housed 
the income tax offices. She renewed 
operations on an annual shoestring 
budget of about a million pounds, 
of which some forty per cent are 
covered by the sale of tickets, and 
the remaining sixty are supplied 
by the Government, the Jewish 
Agency, Histadrut, the Tel-Aviv 
municipality and private sources. 
16§ singers, musicians, technicians 
and other personnel are employed 
full time and work on a twelve- 
months-a-year basis. 


T PRESENT the Opera is a fairly 
well-established institution and 
definitely part of the Israeli cul- 
tural landscape, but still remains 
4 controversial issue and receives 


from various sources the poor-re- 
lation treatment. The Israel Phil- 
harmonic, an organization which 
enjoys the highest respect here and 
abroad and gets every possible sup- 
port from official quarters and 
from an enthusiastic public, won’t 
even talk to the Opera, let alone 
lend artistic or other help. More- 
over, in the past season the Phil- 
harmonic brought here two superb 
Italian groups for performances of 
“Falstaff” and “A Masked Ball” 
to show the public opera at its very 
best, opulently staged at the mag- 
nificent Mann Auditorium. This, 
of course, aroused the red-hot ire 
of the lady from the Opera, and 
she demanded that the Govern- 
ment issue a ban on the importa- 
tion of operas by the Philharmonic, 
the way textile manufacturers 
would ask for a prohibitive tariff 
on British woolens. I attended a 
public discussion at which a rep- 
resentative of the Philharmonic 
and Miss De-Philippe traded in- 
sults to the delight of about three 
hundred people. The Philharmonic 
man, smug in his réle as a repre- 
sentative of a body of the highest 
status, blandly argued that nothing 
they do might harm the Opera, 
for the Opera is beyond harm as 
it is beyond improvement—as long 
as the present directrix remains 
at the head. The discussion reeked 
of provincial pettiness of which 
there is so much in this country’s 
life—not only cultural. 

The controversy died down 
with the end of the season but 
is certain to flare up soon, since 
the Philharmonic plans again to 
bring operatic ensembles from 
abroad, no matter what anybody 
says. 

To the Opera this is a very 
serious matter. Should foreign 
operas become a regular part of 
the Philharmonic’s program, even 
with only one or two productions 
a season, the competition will be 
too much to bear. After all, to 
most people opera is not a weekly 
or monthly necessity as are the 
theatre and concerts, and one or 
two attendances a year suffice. 
Thus the Philharmonic can siphon 
off a very subtsantial part of the 
Opera’ potential audience with 
the glamor of great names and the 
promise of performances of the 
highest artistic merit. 
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The Government, through its 
committee for the allocation of 
foreign exchange for the import of 
artists from abroad, is in a position 
to act in favor of the Opera simply 
by refusing the Philharmonic the 
required hard currency. Should it 
do so, what will the public say? 
What will those say who were 
lucky enough to get tickets for 
“Falstaff” last year, and eagerly 
look forward to similar musical 
feasts? Would it be fair to deprive 
the public of good foreign opera 
in order to protect the local pro- 
duct which has yet to show pro- 
mise? And if the Israel Opera does 
have the healthy seeds which only 
need nurturing, won’t appearances 
by first-rate foreign groups pro- 
vide a goal to be aimed at and a 
spur to greater efforts? 

Whatever the case, a little 
friendly cooperation between the 
Philharmonic and the Opera would 
go a long way toward solving the 
problem. 
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Why I Am A Labor Zionist 
by JAMES G. HELLER 


or many years Labor Zionism 

has seemed to me to stand for 
a prophetic interpretation of mod- 
em Zionism, in theory and in 
practice. I have been eager that, 
in addition to its program of sal- 
yation for Jews, in addition to the 
pride and normalization its mere 
existence has connoted, Israel 
should learn from the egregious 
and numerous errors of the modern 
world, that it should not fall into 
the trap of power, that it should 
strive—even in the midst of its 
crowding preoccupations—for a 
just society. 

This, it seems to me, is in the 
main line of Jewish tradition, of 
a tradition which—far beyond the 
apparent understanding of the 
average Jew, or much more of the 
Gentile—has invariably coupled 
faith with social idealism. 

But I derive and have derived 
other satisfactions from the asso- 
ciation with Labor Zionism. It is 
a joy to me to be a small part of 
an organization which has pro- 
duced the men who are now the 
mainstay of Israel, who have given 
it statesmanlike leadership, wise 
and yet deeply ethical. I feel a 
deep sense of kinship and of com- 
radeship with them and the party 
which is fighting for their ideals 
and their program. 

I am happy that Israel has pro- 
duced the Histadrut. I deplore 
the insensate prejudices deriving 





These brief essays are part of a sym- 
Posium appearing in this column under 
the general head of Why I Am a Labor 
Zionist. Essays by Rabbi Jacob J. Wein- 
stein, Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, Rabbi Roland 
B. Gittelsohn, Dr. William Chomsky and 
Harold Silver have appeared in previous 
issues, and future issues will carry essays 
by other noted rabbis, educators, writers, 
and communal workers. 

Dr. James G. Heller served for nearly 
thirty years as the spiritual leader of the 
Isaac M. Wise Center in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He is a former president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 


from sad experiences and irrational 
bents outside Israel, which misrep- 
resent and traduce the Histadrut. 
For me it is the central aspect of 
the prophetic tradition, coupled 
with the sacredness of labor, and 
the devising of those means by 
which common men are brought 
together for co-operation, mutual 
aid and enterprise. I cannot con- 
ceive of a Jewish pioneering coun- 
try without the Histadrut; and, 
though I know full well that it 
has its problems of growth, inter- 
nal development and shifting poli- 
cy, I feel at one with Histadrut 
and with all that I know of its 
central principles and aims. 

Whether some changes ought to 
be made in the whole conformation 
of American Zionism, and of all 
Zionism, is a pressing question. I 
trust that the time is near when 
all changing will be done not in a 
partisan spirit, but in the light of 
a new epoch in the life of our peo- 
ple—an epoch which has dawned 
with the birth of Israel and the 
evolving relationship between yi- 
shuv and golah. Patience, devo- 
tion, and the taking of thought 
and counsel will in the end bring 
all this to pass. 

But, in the meantime, my own 
present work still displays to me, 
all over America, the spontaneous 
and intense devotion of Labor Zi- 
onists to Israel and to the Jewish 
cause in general. I wish them and 
the organization well, and trust 
that, as it evolves, it will grow in 
strength, in clarity, and in effec- 
tiveness. 


Award of First Israel 
Residence Fellowship 


Meyer Bass, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Community Center 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
awarded the first Israel Residence 
Fellowship, set up by the Labor 
Zionist social workers’ group, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Graenum Berger, chairman of the 
group. 

The purpose of the fellowship 
is to send to Israel once a year a 
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qualified member of the Jewish 
communal service profession, 
which includes the rabbinate, the 
educational and the social services, 
to study social conditions and ac- 
quaint Israeli communal workers 
with the problems of the Jewish 
social services in the United States 
and with the methods employed 
to solve them. The winner of the 
fellowship will spend three months 
in Israel and work closely with the 
social service departments of the 
Israel Labor Party (Mapai) and 
the Histadrut, Israel’s Federation 
of Labor. Upon his return, he 
will report to social-worker bodies 
in this country. 

Mr. Bass has been active in Jew- 
ish group, youth and Center work 
for many years. Before coming 
to Milwaukee, he was connected 
with Jewish community centers 
in New York and Cleveland. He 
has done considerable writing and 
lecturing on group work, and he 
is a member of the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vice and other professional organi- 
zations. He has also been identi- 
fied with the Labor Zionist move- 
ment for a long time. He will 
leave for Israel in the spring of 
1960. 

The committee making the se- 
lections is headed by Mr. Louis 
Ruffman, Associate Director of the 
Jewish Education Committee of 
New York. Its membership in- 
cludes Julius Bisno, Associate Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jewish Federa- 
tion Council of Greater Los An- 
geles; Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, Presi- 
dent, Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion; Samuel D. Gershovitz, Exec- 
utive Vice-President, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, N. Y.; Rab- 
bi Jay Kaufman, Vice-President, 
Union of American Hebrew Cong- 
regations, N. Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
K. Radinsky, Jewish Youth Ser- 
vices, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Judah 
J. Shapiro, formerly National Di- 
rector, B’nai B’rith Hillel Founda- 
tions; Harold Silver, Director, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Ser- 
vice, Detroit, Michigan; C. Bezalel 
Sherman, Director, Cultural and 
Community Activities, Labor Zi- 
onist Organization; and Graenum 
Berger, Treasurer, National Con- 
ference of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vice. 








A Call and Reminder from i 
ORPHANS 


in Jerusalem 


From the bottom of their hearts the 
hundreds of orphaned girls in the GENERAL 
ISRAEL ORPHANS’ HOME FoR GIRLS, Jeru- 
salem, Israel, send you their sincerest wishes 
for a healthy and a happy New Year — for 
you and your families. 


— al a oe ee ee ee, 


Their eyes turn to you for help so that 
the Home — their only home — will be 
able to support them and educate them for 
a useful life in Israel. Because of the re- 
cent arrival in Israel of many additional 
orphans and because of the debts assumed 
in erecting the institution’s large and modern 
new building, the financial burdens of the 
institution have become unbearable. 


The Director General of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare of Israel has certified that 
it is “a social-educational institution which 
is under our supervision and is worthy of 
public support.” Do not permit this won- 
derful institution, sheltering and educating 
so many orphans, to find itself in so critical 
a state. American Jewry has built the Home 
and it is to you, American Jewry, that the 
eyes of the orphans turn for help in its 
upkeep: your great-hearted support is ur- 
gently needed! 


No matter what you can contribute, it 
will be greatly appreciated. With the com- 
ing of winter, remember the orphans who 
are looking to you for help! 


THE DIRECTORS 


The New Building of the General Israel Orphans 
Home for Girls 


SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS TO: 


General Israel Orphans’ Home 
for Girls, Jerusalem, Israel 


154 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-7222 


General Israel Orphans’ Home for Girls — the Only Orphanage for Girls in All Israel! 





This advertisement is sponsored by: Ladies Auxiliary of the General Israel Orphans’ Home in the U.S.A. 








